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DAVID COPPERFIELD 


х СНАРТЕВ І 

> 

I was born at Blunderstone, in Suffolk, in a house called 
the Rookery. I was а posthumous child. My father’s eyes 
had closed upon the light of this world six months when mine 
opened on it, 


An nunt of my father's, and conse sequently a great-aunt ot 
mine, was the principal magnate of our family. Miss Trotwood, 
‘or Miss Betsey, as my poor mother alwayy her, when she 
sufficiently overcame her dread of this 
Mention her at all (which was seldom), had been married to а 
husband younger than herself. He was strongly suspected of 
having beaten Miso Betsey, and even of having once made some 
hasty but determined arrangements to. throw ber out of в two 
pair of ie, iiem. __ These evidences” of an incompatibility 
of temper indi. die “Betsey to pay him off, and effect в 
separation by mul it. Immediately upon the separa- 
e her maiden name*again, bought a cottage in a 

'Wéa-const a long way off, established herself there 
4s в single woman with one servant, and was understood to 
livo secluded, ever afterwards, in an igflexible retirement, 


My had iayo 








my mother was wax doll." She had not seen my mother, 
put she knew her to be not yet twenty. My father and Miss 
Betsey never met again. He double my mother's age 
when he married, and of a delicate constitution. He died a 

year afterwards, and, jou bare eh Зои засе Ee 
io tho world.. 
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Miss Betsey came to see my mother just! before her Я г 


confinement, and very kindly offered to adopt the child she ; 
was expecting. Miss Betsey bad hoped that it would be a girl, 
and as soon as she was informed feum зро had given 
birth to a boy, she left our house in a felt afd adver ole bik: 

The first objects that assume в distinct presence before me, 
ав I look far back into the blank of my infancy, are my mother 
with ber pretty bair and youthful shape, and Poggotty with no. 
shape at all 

‘There comes, out of tbe cloud, our house. On the ground- 
floor is Peggotty’s kitchen, opening into а back yard; with a 
pigeon-house on в pole, in the centre, without any pigeons in 
it; в great dog-kennel in а corner, without any dog; and в 
quantity of fow)s that look terribly-tall to me, walking about 
in a menncihg and ferocious manner, FORSE 

Herc is a long passage—what aa ONES perspective d 
make of it!—leading from Peggotty's kitchen to tte front front dor. , 
A dark store-room opetis out of it. Then there are the two 
parlours; the parlour in which we sit of an evening, my mother 
and I and Peggotty—for Peggotty js quite our companion, when 
her work ix done and we are alone—and the best parlour where 
we sit on a Sunday; grandly, but not во comfortably. 

And now I see the outside of our house, with the Inttived 
bedroom windows standing. open to let in the sweet-smelling 
air, and the ragged old rooks’-neats dangling jn the elm-treee- 
M the bottom of the front garden. 
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shim ог bis delp voice, and I was jealous that his hand should 
touch my mother's in touching me—which it did. I put it 
away as well as I could 

Whether it was the following Sunday when I saw the 
gentleman again, or whether there was any greater lapse of 
time before he re-appeared, I cannot recall. 

Gradually, I became used to seeing the gentleman with the 
black whiskers whose name, L learnt, was Mr. Edward 
Murdstone, I liked him no better than at first, and had the 
ваше uneasy jealousy of him. 

1 was sitting quietly one evening (when my mother was 
out) with Peggotty, when she, after looking at me several times, 
said conxingly : 

“ Master Davy, how should you like to go along with me 
and spend a fortnight at my brother'» at Yarmouth? Wouldn't 
that be а treat?“ + 
* “Is your brother an agreeable man, Peggotty ?™ 1 inquired, 
provisionally. 

i Oh, what an agreeable man he №!” cried Peggotty, 
holding up her hands, ‘* Then there's the sen; and the bonte 
and ships; and the fishermen; and the Beach: and Am to play 
wi » ке 

Poggotty mennt her nephew. Ham. 

. Twas flushed by her somrfry of delights, and replied that 
it would indeed be'n treat, but what would my mother say? 

— " Why then ГИ us good as bet a guinea," said Peggotty, 
intent upon my face, " that she'll let us go. I'll ask ber, it 
you like, as soon as ever she comes home. "There now!" 

" But whats she to jo while we are away?" said 1, 
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Oh! If that was it, I was quite, ready NS I waited? 
in the utmost impatience, until my mother came home from 
Mrs. Grayper's (for it was that identical neighbour), to asoer- 
tain if we could get leave to carry out this great idea. Without 
being nearly so much surprised as I expected, my mother 
entered into it readily; and it was all arranged that night, and 
my board and lodging during the visit were to be paid for. , 

The day soon came for our going. We were to go in в 
carrier's cart, which departed in the morning after breakfast 

lam glad to recoflect that when the carrier began to move, 
my mother ran out at the gate, and called to him to stop, that 
she might kiss mo. 

Ав we left her standing in the road, Mr, Murdstone came 
up to where she was, and seemed to expostulate with ber for 
being во moved. 








CHAPTER Il 





We made so man; iations up and down lanes, that 1 
was quite tired, and very giad, when we saw Yarmouth. Iv 
looked rather spongy and soppy, I thought, as I carried my 
eye over the great dull waste that Jay across the river. 

А We got into the street (which was iube. mej, 
Jand smelt the fish, and pitch, and oakum, abd (ai, 34 saw the 


sailors walking about, and the carts jingling up and down over 
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"under his arm, and Peggotty carrying another small box of ours, 


we turned down lanes béstrewn With bite of chips and little сие 
Fope-walks, boat- 145 


Hillocks Yof sand, and went past gi 
builders’ yards, ship-wrights’ у 





shipbreakers' yards, 


caulkers' yards, riggers’ lofts, smiths’ forges, and в great litter (0 


of such places, until We came out upon the dull waste I had 
alregdy seen at a distance when Ham said: 

^" Yon's our house, Mas'r Davy |" 
ol looked in all directions, as far as I could stare over the 
wildergess, and away nt the sea, and away at the river, but no 
house could 7 make out. There was а black barge, or some 
other kind.of super-annuated boat, not far of, bigh and dry 
9n the ground, with an Jopnel sticking out of it for a 
chimney. ang smoking very dig as nothing else in the way 
of a babitition that was visible to me. — - 

“hats not it?” said I. “That ship-looking thing?” 

"Тав it, Mas'r Davy," returned Ham. 

V+ (1t it bad been Aladdin's palace, roc's egg and all, I suppose 
1 could not have been more charmed with the romani 
living in it.) There was a delightful dogr cut in the 
it was rooféd in, and there were little’ windows in i 
wonderful chatm of it was, that it was a real boat which had no 
doubt been upon the water hundreds of times, and which had 
never been intended to be lived fn, on dry land? 

Tt was beautifülly . d as 
There was a table, and £ bck, and a chest 
‘and on the chest of drawers there was а. 
on it. There were in the bé 
use of I did and 
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and of that sort, which served for seats and A 
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T M ^ 
window, where the rudder used to go through; a little looking: 


glass, just the right height for me, nailed against the wall, 
and framed with byster-shells; ‘a little bed, which there wns 
just room enough to get into; and а nosegay of seaweed in а 
blue mug on the table. The walls were whitewashed as white 
as milk, and the patchwork counterpane made iny eyps quite 
ра. its brightness. o% 3 
5 We were welcomed by а very civil woman (Mrs. Gummidgo) 
in a white apron, whom I had seen curtseying at the door when 
I was on Ham's back, about a quarter of a mile off. ' Likewise 
by в most beautiful little girl (Emily), with a necklace of blue 
beads on, who ran away and hid herself. By and by, when 
we bad dined in a fitaptuous manner off boiled dul, melted 
butter, and potatoes, with a chop for me, a hairy man with a. 
natured face came home. As be called Peggotty 

," and gave her a hearty smack on the check, I had ng 
doubt he was her brother, and so he turned out—being presently 
introduced to me as Mr. Peggotty, the master of the house. 

^ Glad to seo you, sir," said Mr. Peggotty. "(You'l find 
ua rough, sir, but youi ша ready.) B 

1 thanked him, ahd replied that I was sure I should be 
happy in such a delightful place. _ те fes 
After tea, when Aho dors Tap St EK 

eng gold, míĝty now), it seemed to me 

delicious’ ret t the imagination of man could 





(the 


gtty informed me that Ham and Emily were an 
phew and niece, whom my host had at different times 
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Mine at the opposite end of the boat, and to him and Ham 
hanging up two hammocks for themselves on the hooks I had. ©. 
noticed in the roof, ery luxurious state of mind, enhancéd = Ar 
by my being sleepy. As slumber gradually stole upo me, I 
heard the wind howling out st coming on the 
flat so fiercely, that bad a lazy ajfprebension of the grat deep 
rising in the night.) EE DT 

Almost as soon as tbe morning shone upon the oyster-shell 
frame of my mirror I was out of bed, and out with little Em ly, 
picking up stones upon the beach, 

> (Bothe fortnight slipped away) 

At last the day came for going home. -I bore up against 

‘the separation from Mr. Peggotty and Мга Spies, bot my 

agony of mind at leaving little Em'ly was mes "ng. We = 

arm-in-àrni to the publie-house where the carri: jut up, and 

Y promised, on the road, to write to har. A, ЖА 











CHAPTER Ш 


Ux 





b it. 

яа Ат: feady fi Be re 

я with, ly finger; an 

1 felt, all the more for the НЕЕ that it was my 


= sh a Este ани along; so Eu elis. 
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Р = 
" Why, Peggotty!" I said, ruefully, “isn't she come 
home 

“Yes, yes, Master Davy,” said Peggotty. '' She's come 
home. Wait a bit, Master Davy; and I'll—I'll tell you some- 
thing.” 

Whon she bad got down, she took me by the hand; led 
me, wondering, into the kitchen; and shut the door. v 

= Peggotty!” said I, quite frightened. — '' What's the 








the matter, bless you, Master Davy denr!” 
she answered, “assuming an Е 1 epripitiiness, 

“ You see, dear, I should have told you before now," said 
Peggotty, *' but I bsdn't an opportuni I ought to have 
made it, perhaps, but I couldn't Tu ly "that was always 
the substitute for exactly, in Peggotty's militia of words— 
bring my mind to it.” 

“ Go ор, Peggotty," said I, more frightened’ than before.” 

“ Master Davy," said Peggotty, untying her bonnet with в 
shaking band, and speaking in а brenthlews sort of way. “ What 
do you think? You have got a Ра! 

I trembled, and fumed white. ing—I don't know 
what, or how—connected with the grave in the church: 
the raising of the dead, seemed to strike me like an ivo 
some wind. 

** A nef one,” said UNT 

= A new one?" I repeated. 

Peggotty gave а gasp, wif sbe ware дон о 
that was very hard, and, putting out hes band, said 

* Come and see him.” 

«1 don't want to see him." ^ 
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control yourself, always control yourself! Davy boy, how do- 
you do?" 

I gave him my hand. After a moment of рево, 1 
went and kissed my mother: she kissed me, patted me gently 
on the shoulder, and sat down again to her work. I could not 
look at her, T could not look at him, T knew quite well that he 
was looking at us both; and I turned to the window and looked 
out there at some аб that were drooping their bends in the 
cold. E Р 

As soon as I could crep away, I crept up-Ataire 
И АЕ s Eum 
thing that could give ovidericé, I might appeal to it at this day 
to bear witness for mg what в heavy heart I carried to i) T 
went up there, sat down with my small bands crossed, and 
thought. 

I thought of the oddest things, Of the shape of the room, 











p cracks in the ceiling, of the paper on the wall, of the 


he window-glass making ripples ind di 
aprospécti ‘ol the washing-stand a 
and having в discontented something about it. I was eryi gg. 
all the time, and Г rolled myself up in в corner of the couhter. 
pane, and cried myself to sheep, + 
І was awakened by somebody saying, "' Here he is!" and. 
uncovering my hot head. My mother and Peggotty had come 
to look for me, and it was one of them who had done it 
'' Davy," said my mother. “ What's the matter?" 
I thought it was very strange that she should ask me, and 
‘answered, ` Nothing." T turned over on my face, I recollect, 
to hide my trembling lip, which answered her with greater 





EM “Dani” said my mother. '' Davy, my child!” 
г по words she could have uttered would have 
Toe pelo alias se her calling me her child. T bid 


7 HAM BH 
“ Now, Clara my dear," said Mr. Murdstone. '' Recollect! 
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‘my tenre in the bed-clothes, and pressed her from me with my 
hand, when she would have raised me up. 
^" This is your doing, Peggotty, you cruel thing!" said my 
‘mother, “I have no doubt at all about it. How can you 
‘reconcile it to your conscience, I wonder, to prejudice my own 
"boy against me, or against anybody who is dear to me? What 
do you mean by it, Peggotty?” 2 
Poor Peggotty lifted up her hands and oyes, and on 
answered, in a sort of paraphrase of the grace I usually ге) 
after dinner, “ Lord forgive you, Mrs. Copperfield, and for 
by have said this minute, may you never be truly sorry |1 
2 A felt the touch of а hand that I know was neither hers nor 
"Peggotty's, and slipped to my feet at the bed-side. It was 
Mr. Murdstone’s hand, and he kept it on my arm ав he said: 
^" What's this? Clara, my love, have you forgotten?— 
Firmness, my dear!” 
_ “Tam very sorry, Edward," said my mother. ' T meant * 
to be very good, but I am so uncomfortable.” Е 
“Go you below, my love," said Mr. Murdstono. -** Dyvid 
and I will come down, together. My friend,” turning a darken- 
ing face on Peggotty, when he had watched my mother out, and 
dismissed her with а nod and a smile, " do you know your 
mistress's name?” 
. "She bas been my mistress a long time, sir," answered | 
Peggotty. "' Т ought to know. i 
“That's true," he answered. '*But I thought I heard 
you, as I came up-stairs, address her by a name that is not hers: 
She has taken mine, you know. Will you remember tat?" = 
at 
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ihgether, "if I have an obstinate horse or dog to deal with, ^ 
what do you think I doz" 

“ I don't know." 

"Т beat him.” 

I had answered in a kind of breathless whisper, but I felt, 
in my silence, that my. breath was sho 

"(1 make him Wince, ind” anlar Gi to myself, ^ PHSR 

conquer that fellow '; and if it were to cost him all the blood С 
he had, Г should do it.) What is that upon your face?" 

* Dirt," I said 

He knew it was the mack of tears as well as I. But if he 
had nsked the question twenty times, each time with twenty 
blows, I believe my baby heart would have burst bofore I 
would have told him wo. 

* You have a good deal of intelligence for a little fellow," 
be snid. “ Wash that face, sir, and come down with me," 

* He pointed to the washing-stand, and motioned me with 
ВЫ hend to obey him directly. ЕЕ 
3 Clara, my dear," he said, when I bad done his bidding. 
and he walked me into the parlour, with his hand stil on my 
&: * you will not be made uncomfqrinble any roprey Т hope. 











shall soon improve our youthful Бопой 


Wo dined alone, we three together. WONG from. 
what he said, that an elder sieter of his was coming to stay 
with us, and that she was expected that evening. I аш not 
D lesen etna on ey d ii that, without 
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to slip away, lest it should offend the master of the house, в 
coach drove up to the garden-gate, and Mr. Murdstone went 
out to receive the visitor. My mother followed him I was 
timidly following her, when she turned round at the parlour- 
door, in the dusk, and taking me in her embrace as she had been 
used to do, whispered me to love my new father and be 
obedient to him. 

Tt was Miss Murdstone who was arrived, and а gloomy: 
looking lady she was; dark, like her brother, whom she greatly 
revambled in face and. yole. I bad never, at that time, seen 
such a thttallic lady altogether as Miss Murdstone was. 

Sho was brought into the parlour with many tokens of 
welcome, and there sho formally recognized my mother as & 
new and near relation. Then she looked at me, and said: 

“Ts that your boy, sister-in-law?” 

My mother acknowledged me . $ Р 

*' Generally speaking," said Miss Murdstone, “I don't 
like boys. How d'ye do, boy?" 

Under these encouraging circumstances, 1 replied that 1 
was very well, and that I hoped she was ee such 








an indifferent grace, that Miss Murdstone ‘of me in 
two words: 
га Wants manners ! 1i, towen o^ tue 
As well as I could make ovt, she had come for good, and 


had no intention of ever going again. She began to.“ help " 


my mother next morning, and was in and out sig -< 
in 


closet all day, putting things to rights, and making 
old 


arrangements. ТЕ 
She esp а зоор tha hong 15 © 

On the very first morning after ber arrival, 

to male the tem, Mine 
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. te give me your keys, my dear, I'll attend to all this sort of 
thing in future." 

From that time, Miss Murdstone kept the keys in her own 
little bag all day, aud under her pillow all night, and my 
mother had no more to do, with them than I had 

My mother am not Suffer Ber authority to pass from her 
without a low of. ji protest. - One night when Miss Murdstone 
had been devi eae household plans to her brother, of 

‘bis approbation, my mother suddenly began 
to cry, and said she thought she might have been consulted. 

" Clara!" said Mr. Murdstone sternly. "Clara! I 
wonder at you.” 

" Oh, it's very well to вау you wonder, Edward!" cried 
my mother, “ and it's very well for you to talk about firmness, 
but you wouldn't like it yourself. It’s very hard that in my 
own house——'" 





# 


* “Му own house?” repeated Mr. Murdstone. " Clara! 7, xa 


* " Our own house, I mean,” faltered my mother, evidently ` 
; "I hope you must know what I mean, Edward— 
анастан у еван 
to say about domestic matters." 

^ Edward," said Miss Murdstone, “let there be an end 





of this. I go to-morrow." Бек Le 
"1 am sure,” my poor mother went on at a grievous , s 





disadvantage, and with many tears, “ I don't want anybody to 
go. І should be very miserable and unhappy if anybody was 
io go. I don't ask much. I am not unreasonable. I only 
want to be |ted sometimes. I am very much obliged to 
anybody who assist me, and I only want to be consulted as a 
mere form, sometimes. I*thought you were pleased, once, 
with my being a little inexperienced and girlish, Edward—l 

ME. CIUS UM sr o scale a 
аге во severe.'" о 

2" Edward," dull Mie Murdekouo, uin, ^" let there be an 
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“Jane Murdstone," thundered Mr. Murdstone, “ Wft 

you be silent? How dare you?" „5 yale. HEt 
liss Murdstone made а jnil-deliyory of her pocket-handker- 
chjgf} und held it before her eyes. ^ 
s.j Going down next morning rather earlier than usual, I 
paubtd dullside the parlour-door, on bearing my mother's voice 
She was very earnestly and humbly entreating Miss Murdetpne'e 
pardon, which that Indy granted, and a perfect reconciliation 
took place, I never knew my mother afterwards to give wn 
opinion on any matter, without first appealing to Miss Mord- 
stone, or without having first ascertained, by some sure means, 
a Murdatone's, opinion was. 
gloomy taint that was in the Mx е Ырой, дан 

the Murdstone religion, which wag, m and [en ju 
well remember tbe tremendous Visdgés with which we ubed to 
go to church, and the changed air of the place. If I move » 
finger or relax a muscle of my face, Miss Murdstone pokes me 
with her prayer-book, and makes my side aobo. i 

‘There had been some talk on occasion of mw to 
boarding-school. Mr. and Miss Murdstone had E it, 
and my mother had af,course agreed with them. Nothing, 
however, was concluded on the subject yet. In the mean time 
I learnt lessons at home. Pout pt 

Shall I ever forget those lessons! I had been apt enough 
to learn, and willing enough, when my mother and I had lived 
alone together. I can faintly remember learning the alphabet 
nt her knee. То this day, when I look upon tho fat 
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* Let me remember how it used to be, and bring one morning 
back Again. 

I come into the second best parlour after breakfast, with. 
my books, an exercise-book and а slate, My mother is ready 
for me at her writing-desk, but not half so ready as Mr. 
Murdstone in his easy-chair by the window (though he pretends. 
to be reading a book), or as Miss Murdstone, sitting near my 
mother. {Тһе very sight of these two has such an influence 
over me, that I begin to feel the words I have been at infinite 
pains to get into my head, all sliding away, and going I don't 
know where. I wonder white they do go, by-the-by.))/ 

I hand the first book to my mother. Perhaps’ it ін в 
grammar, perhaps a history or geography. I tako а Inst 
drowning look at the page as I give it into her hand, and start 
eff aloud at a racing расе" while I bave got it fresh. I trip 
over в word. Mr, Murdstone looks up. I trip over another 
word. Miss Murdstone looks up. 1 redden, tumble over 
half-a-dozen words, and atop. 1 think my mother would show 
me tho pook if she dared, but she does not dare. She glances 
md at them, shuts the book, and lays it by as an 

to be worked, out when my othar tasks are done, 
There is a pile bf tbese arrears very soon, and it swells 
like a rolling snowball. The bigger it gets, the more stupid 7 
get. (The case is so hopeless, and I feel that I am wallowing 
in such a bog of nonsense, that I give up idea, of getting 
EIU eiu ee, J ria а ауа 


in Vul amt aay em at each other, ёз I blunder on, 


morning, when I went into the parlour with my 
Арль, 1 toond my mother" looking anxious, Miss Murdstone 





*! looking firm, and Mr. Murdstone binding something round the 
p — 


“of a cane—a lithe and limber cane, which he left off 
fo, and poised and switched in tho air. 
"said Mr, Murdstone, "I have been- 


Е 
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{To be sure: of course," said Miss Murdstono, Сл 

"Certainly, my dear Jane.” faltered my mother, meekly, 
*' But—but do you think it did Edward good? ” 

“Do you think it did Edward harm, Clara?" asked Mr, 
Murdstone, gravely. 

"' That's the point," said his sister. 

То this my mother returned, “Certainly, my dear 
Jane," and spid no gore... 
ауе Бай I was personally interested in this 
ght Mr. Murdstone's eye as it lighted on 








he said, " you must be far more careful 
He gave the cane another poise, and 
another switch; and having finished his preparation of it, laid 
it down beside him, with an impressive look, and took up hid 
‘book. 

C This was a good freshener to my presence of mind, па à 
beginning. I felt the words of my lessons slipping off, ot 
ове by one, or line by line, but by the entire pago.) . 

"We began badly, and went on worse. I had come in with 
«m idea of distinguishizg myself rather, conceiving that I was 
very well prepared; but it turned out'to be quite a mistake, 
Book after book was added to the heap of failures, Miss 
Murdstone being firmly watchful of us all the time. Ab lee 
my mother burst out crying. $ 
* Clara! ™ said Miss Murdstone, in her warning voice. > 
“Iam not quite well, my dear Jane, I think,” said my 
mother. 
Т saw him wink, 
taid, taking up the cane: 









f 
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Аз be took me out at the door, my mother ran towards 


* as. Miss Murdstone ssid, " Clara! are you a perfect fool?’ 





and interfored. Т ssw my mother stop ber ears then, and T 
beard ber crying. 

He walked me up to my room slowly and gravely and, 
when we got there, suddenly twisted my head under his arm. 

“Mr. Murdstone! Sir!" I cried to him. “ Don’t! Pray 
don't beat me! I have tried to learn, sir, but I can't learn 
while you and Mies Murdstone are by. I can't indeed!" 

* Can't you, indeed, David?" be said. " We'll try that 

He had my head as in a tie I twined round bim 
somehow, and stopped him for в moment, entreating him not 
to bent me. It was only for a moment that I stopped him, 
for ho cut me heavily an instant afterwards, and in the same 
instant I caught the band with which he held me in my mouth, 
between my teeth, and bit it through. Tt sete my teeth op 
edge to think of it. 

"Не bent me then as if he would have beaten me to death, 
Above,ill the noise we made, I heard them running up the 
stairs, and crying out—I heard my mother crying out—and 
Poggotty. Then he was gone; and theeloor was locked out- 
side; nd|l was lying, fevered and hot, and torn, and sore, 
and | i in my puny way, upon the floor. | 

7 woll I recollect, when 4 became quiet, what an un- 

stillness seemed to reign through the whole house! 1 
erawled up from the floor, and saw iny face in the glass, so 
emolen, ted gnd ugly that it almost frightened me.CMy stripes 
woro fore and stiff, and made me cry afresh, when I moved; 
but thoy were nothing to the, guilt I felt, 

Tt had begun to grow dark, and I had shut the window 
with my head upon the 
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fable without a word, glaring at me the while with exemplagy 
firmness, and then retired, locking the door after her. EC 
^ І шеуег shall forget the waking nest morning; I wae 
cheerful and fresh for the first moment, but soon felt 
weighed down by the Stale and dismal oppression of remem- 
brance. Miss Murdstone re-sppeared before I was out of bed; 
told me, in so many words, that I was free to walk in the 
garden for half an hour and no longer; and retired, leaving tbe 
door open. 
I did so, and did so every morning of my impri >. 
~ Which lasted five days. If I could have seen my pu 
I should have gone down on my knees to her and Besought 
forgivenoss; but I saw по ono, Miss Murdstone exetpted, 
during the whole time—exoopt at evening prayers in the par- 
lour; to which I was escorted by Miss Murdstone after every- 
body else was placed. Него I was stationed, a young outlaw, 
all alone by myself near the door, and from this place I was 
conducted by my jailer, before any one arose from the devo- 
tional posture. I only observed that my mother was as far of 
from me us she could be, and kept ber face another wuy, so 
that I nover saw it; qnd that Mr. Murdstone's hand was bound 


ugin a large linen wrapper. 
oo tthe length of those five days I can convey no idea of 
ie опе. They occupy the plgce of years in my remembran 
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On the last night of my restraint, 1 was awakened by 4 
bearing my own name spoken in a whisper. I started 
bed, and putting out my arms іг» the dark, said: 
! b ft, if it bad not, 1 
T think I should have gone into s Bt, if it bad. 
me that it must bave come through the keyhole.” A 
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* tüe keyhole, whispered: 
B “Is that you, Peggotty dear?" 
" Yes, my own precious Davy," she replied 


“How's mama, dear Peggotty? Is she тегу angry with 
mel" 


"No. Not wery"" 

"1 What is going to be done with me, Peggotty dear? Do 
you know? " 

"g.Behool. Near London," was Peggotty's answer. 

" When, Peggotty? " 

"' To-morrow.'" " 

*' Bhun'b I see mama?” 

" Yes," said Peggotty. ‘* Morning." 

Then Peggotty fitted her mouth close to the keyhole, and 
delivered these words: 

. " Davy, dear! what I want to say is that you must never 
forget me. For ГИ newer forget you. And T'i take as much 
care of your mama, Davy, ая ever I took of you. And I won't 
leave der." 

"Трак you, dear Peggotty!” maid I. ^^ Oh, thank yout 
Thank you! Will you promise me one thing, Peggotty? Will 
you write and tell Mr. Peggotty and little Em'ly, and Mrs, 
Gummidge and Ham, thot I am not so bad as they might 
suppose, and that I sent ‘em af my love—especially to little 
Em'ly? Will you, if you please, Peggotty?" 

— The kind вош promised, and we both of us kissed the koy- 
hole with the greatest affection. From that night there grew 
up in my breast a feeling for Peggotty which I cannot very 
well define. >. 

In the morning Miss Murdstone appeared a» usual, 


and 

me 1 was going to school; which was not ther such 

imn is em ei Sbe also informed me that when 
w 
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I groped my way to the door, and putting my own lips ta". "s 
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With red eyes: into whose arms I ran, and begged her pardon 
from my suffering soul. 

“Oh, Davy!" she suid. “That you could hurt any one 
Llove! Try to be better, pray to be better! 1 forgive you; 
but Lam so grieved, Davy, that you should have such bad 
passions in your heart 

* Master Copperfield’s box there!" said Miss Murdstone, 
when wheels were heard nt the gate. 

1 looked for Peggotty, but it was not she; neither ~ nor 
Mr. Murdstone appeared. My former scquaintance, the 
carrier, was at the door; the box was taken out to his cart, 
and lifted in. - 1 
и. ** Clara! '' said Miss Murdstone, in her warning note. 

“ Ready, my dear Jane," returned my mother. " Qood. 
bye, Davy. You are going for-your own good. Good-byo, my 
child. You will come home in the bolidays, and be a better 
boy." Е 

" Claro!” Miss Murdstane repeated. 
~ Certainly, my dear Jane," replied my mother, who was 

"1 forgive you, my dear boy. God bless soul” 
lara! "" Mias Murdstone repeated. 
Mug Mértsooe ha good. воть tala ION DOR abe 
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^ whe guard's eye lighted on me as he was getting down, 
1 and he anid st the booking-office door 

"18 there anybody here for » yoongster booked in the 
name of Murdstone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, to be left 
Ч called for?” 

Nobody answered. 

"Try. Copperfield, if you plense, sir," said T, looking help- 
leasly down 


“In there anybody here for в yoongster, booked in the 
nume of Murdstone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, but owning 
to the name of Copperfield, to'be left till called for? "" sald 
the guard. “Come! Is there anybody? "" 

No. There was nobody. 

I went into the booking-office, and, by invitation of the 
clerk on duty, passed behind the counter, and sat down on the 
scale nt which they weighed the luggage. Here, ns 1 sat looi- 
ing at the parcels, packages, and books, я man entered and 
whispered to the clerk, who presently slanted me off the scale. 
and pushed me over to bim. 

As I wont out of the office, band tf bund wit 
acquaintance, I stole в look at bim. He was n Й, sallow 
young man, with hollow cheeks, and а chin almost ва black - 
as Mr. Murdstone's. 

" You're the new boy? ™ he said. 





7" Yes, sir,” I said. 1 о 
І supposed Т was. I didn't know. 
"' I'm one of the masters at Salem Howe," id 


I made him в bow and felt very much 
| the coach very near at hand, Ánd got upon the 
гей: but I was во dead sleepy, that when we stopped on the 
road to take up somebodg else, they put ше where there 
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А short walk brought us—I mean the Master and me—to 
Balem House, which waa enclosed with a high brick wall, and * 
looked very dull. Over a door in thie wall was а board with 
Sarau House upon it; and through a рр in this door we 
were survéyed, when we rang the bell, bv а surly face, which, 
I found, on the door being opened, belonged to в stout man 
with в bull-neck, a wooden leg, overhanging temples, ад his 
hair cut close all round his head 

"The new boy," said the Master 

Salem House was a square brick building with wings, of e 
bare and unfurnished appearance. Tt was boliday-time, and 
all the boys were at their several homes. Mr, Creakle, the 
proprietor, was down by the seaside with Mrs. and Miss 
Creakle, And I was sent in holiday-time ая a punishment for 
my misdoing. All of which Mr. Mell, the Master, expluined 
to me as we went along. E 

І gazed upon tbe school-room into which he took me, as 
tho most forlorn and desolate place I had ever soon, T, nee it 


um» turp with threo long rows of desks, and six of 
onthe, and brisifi Fa ound with REP tae ad dim 
Sorsps of old copy-books and dirty floor. 





^ Some sill-worms’ houses, айе 501 the same materials, are 
scattered over tho desks There ія a strange  unwholewome 
smell upon the room, like mildewed corduroys, sweet applos 
wanting air, and rotten books. There could not well be more 
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fo peering about, when Mr. Mell asked me what I did up 
there. 

"I beg your pardon, eir," said 1, “i you please, I'm 
looking for the dog." 

“ Dog?” said he. “ What dog? " 

"Тап ib a dog, sir? 

Isn't what а dog, sir? " 

"' That's to be taken care of, sir; that bites?" 

“No, Copperfield,” said he, gravely, " that's not а dog, 
That's a boy. My instructions are, Copperfield, to put this 
Placard on your back. I am sorry to make euch а beginning 
with you, but I must do it." 

ae that be took me down, and tied the placard, which 

t MM reacted for the purpose, on my shoulders like 
and wherever I went, afterwards, I had the con- 

M of carrying it. 
, What I suffered from that placard nobody can imagine, 


Tissu was posite for people to soo me or not, I always 


reading it, That cruel man with 
lis Wooden leg Рн sufferings. Не was in authoe- 


ity, and if he ret i te leaning agent а tv, or a wall, - 
зг the houso, he roared out from his lodge-door in a stu 

ae you sir! You Copperfield! Show that Badge 
ай ‘The play-ground was в bare 
to ali tho back of the bouse ond the, 
; and I knew that the servants read it, and tho butcher 
рома. 
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Mr. Creakle's part of the house, wag a good deal more 
comfortable than ours, and he had а snug bit of garden that 
looked pleasant after the dusty playground. It seemed to me a 
bold thing even to take notice that the passage looked com- 
fortable, as I went om my way, trembling, to Mr. Creakle'e 
presenco: which коабаћей е, when I was ushered into it, 
that I hardly saw Mrs. Creakle or Miss Creakle (who were both 
there, in the parlour), or anything but Mr. Creakle, a stout 
gentleman with a bunch of watch-chain and seals, in an arm- 
chair, with a tumbler and bottle beside him. 

" Bol" «nid Mr. Creakle, * This is the young gentleman 
whose tooth are to be filed! Turn bim round." 

"The woodenlegged man turned me about so as to exhibit 
the placard; and having afforded time for a full survey of it, 
turned me about again, with my face to Mr. Creakle, and 
posted himself nt Mr. Creaklo’s «ide, Mr. Creakle's face waar 
fiery, and bis eyes were small, and deep in bis bead; he had 
thick veins in his forehead, a little nose, and a large chin, 
He wns bald on the top of his head; and had some thin wet- 
looking hair that was just turnir , brushed всговв ева. 
temple, во that the two" ki ВЕ bia forehead, But 
the circumstance about him which impressed me most, was, 
that ho had no voice, but in a whisper. The exertion 
tis cont bits, or the, conte of talking in that. feeble 
way, made his angry faco much more angry. 

“Now,” вый Mr. Creakle. " What's the report of thie 
boy?" 
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and I know bim. Do you know me? Hey?" suid Мг. Creakle, 
pinching my ear with ferocious playfulness 
“ Not yet, sir," I said, flinching with the pain. 
“Not yet? Hey?” repeated Mr. Creakle. “ But you will 
soon, Hey?” 
* " You will soon. Hey?” repeated the man with the 
wooden leg. I afterwards found that be generally acted, with 
his strong voice, as Mr. Crenklo’s interpreter to the boys. 
I was very much frightened, und said I hoped wo, if he 
pleased. I felt, ali this while, as if my our were blazing; be 
pinched it so bard. 
{ти toll you what 1 am,” whispered Mr. Crenklo, lotting 
it go at lust, with а screw at parting that brought the water 
into my eyes." I'm'a Tartar") 
“A Tartar,” said the man with the wooden leg. 
* “When I вау I'll do а thing, I do it,” said Mr, Creakle; 
~and when I say I will bave a thing done, I will have it 
done." 

“Will have a thing done, 1 will bave it done," repeated 
the man with the wooden leg. - 

| Now you have begun to know ше, my young friend, and: 
you may go. Take him away,” said Mr. Creakle. 

1 was very glad to be ordered sway. But I bud в petition 
on my mind which concerned me so nearly, that I couldn't 
help saying, though I wondered at my own courage: 

* If you please, sir—" 

Mr. Creakle whispered, “ Hah! What's tbis?” and bent 
his eyes upon me, às if he wpuld have burnt me up with them, 

“IE you plenso, sir," I faltered, “it I mght be allowed 

егу sorry indeed, sir, for what I did) to take this writ- 

















| ой, before the boys come back—— ' 
` Whether Mr. ratis son Hielo nc: white ба calf 
аа аа ле but be made out 
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5 CHAPTER ҮП 
^ 
Next morning Mr. Sharp.came back. Mr. Sharp was the 
frat master, and superior to Mr. Mell. Mr. Mell took his 


meals with.the boys, but Mr. Sharp dined and supped at Mr, 
"Creakle's table. 


Tommy Traddles was the first boy who returned. He in- 
rodüced himself by informing me that I should find his name 
on the right-hand corner of the gate, over the top-bolt. 

It was а happy circumstance for me that Traddles came 
back first. He enjoyed my placard во much, that he saved 
mo from the embarrassment of either disclosure or concealment, 
by presenting me to every other boy who came back, great or 
small, immediately on his arrival. in this form of introduo- 
tion, '" Look here! Here's a game!" Happily, too, tho greater 
part of the boys came back low-spirited, snd were not so 
boisterous at my expense as I bad expected. Some of them 
certainly did dance about me like wild Indian#, and the greater 
part could not tbe temptation of pretending that I was 
а dog, and patting andemootbing me, lest I should bito, and 
saying, "" Lie down, sir! This was naturally confusing, among 
so many strangers, and cost me arg, but on the: whole 
it was much better than I bud. pa dS da 

I was not considered as bei f 
school, "until J. Steerforth arrived. m es 
who was be, а № sobolar, aud was very good- 
looking, at least La-dozen years my senior, T wae 
carried ns before a magistrate. e Lino ise 
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Ax SPavip,gorvenr во a n 
* 1 board all kinda of things about the school and all belong- 
i deg to it. I heard that Mr. Creakle bad not preferred his 
elnim to being а Tartar without reason; that he was the stern- 
est and most severe of masters; that he laid about bim, right 
and left, every-day, of his life, charging in among the boys 
like-m trooper, ‘aiid slashing away, unmercifully; that be knew 
nothing himself, but the art of slashing; that he had been, & 
good many years ago, s small hop-dealer in the Borough, and 
had taken to the schooling business after being bankrupt, {h 
hops, and making away with Mrs. Creakle's money. vC «f. 
JI heutd that the mgn with the wooden leg, whose name 
was Tungay, was an a té barbarian” who had formerly 
өліні in tbe bop burluoss, but had come into the scholastic 
line with Mr. Creakle, in conneduehce, a» was supposed among 
the boys, of his having broken bis leg in Mr. Creakle's service, 
. md having done a deal of dishonest work for him, nnd know. 
ing bis secrets. > 
But the greatest wonder that I heard of Mr. Creakle wns om 
ЗЫ > there was one boy in the school on whom he never ven- 


to luy в band, and that boy was J. SI . Seer. 
himself confirmed thia. - 
Bchool began in earnest next day. А impression 


was made upon me, I remember, by tho roar of voices in the 
schoolroom suddenly becoming” hushed as death when Mr. 
Creakle entered after breakfast, and stood in the doorway look- 
ing round upon us like a giant in a story-book surgeying his 
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the marks out that I shall give you Now get to work, every 
е, == ъс 
When this dreadful eXordium was over, and Tungay bad 
stumped out again, Mr Crenkle cume to where I sat, and told 
me that if T was famous for biting. he was famous for bit 
too. Hs then showed me the cane, and ssked me Mrd 
thought of that, for n tooth? Was it a siarp tooth, hey? Wae 
it в double tooth, hey? Had it a deep prong, bey? Did it 
bite, hey? Did it bite? At every question he gave me в fleshy 
out with it that made me writhe; and I was very soon in tears 
Not that I mean to say these were special marks of 
distinction, which only I received. On the contrary, a large 
majority of the boys (especially the smaller ones) were visited 
with similar instances of notice, ан Mr. Creakle made the round 
of the sehoolroom. Half the establishment wae writhing and 
erying, before the day's work began; and how much of it had. 
writhed und cried before the day's work was over, I nm fealv 
Afraid to recollect, lest I should ecem to роте <>, 
In a tight sky-blue suit poor Traddles" was the mnerfiest 
and most miserable of all the boys. He was always being 
enned.—1 think he was cañbd every day that half-year, except one 
holiday Monday when be was only ruler'ü on both hands—and 
was always going to write to bis uncle about it, and never did. 
After laying bis hend on the desk for a little while, he would 
cheer up somehow, begin to laugh aguin, and draw skeletons 
all over his alate, before his eyes were dry. I used at first to 
wonder what comfort Traddles found in drawing skeletons. 
was very honourable, Traddles was, and held it as a 
solemn duty in the boys to stand by one another, He suffered 
particularly once, when | 
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whole churcbyardful of ‘skeletons swarming ull over his Latin 
Dictionary. But Ве had his reward. Steerforth said there 
wns nothing of the sncak in Traddles, and we all felt that to 
be the highest praise. For my part, I could have gone 
through a good desl (though I was much less brave than 


Tadda apd nothing like so old) to have won such 
Ете 


"Bteerforth continued his protection of me, and proved а 
very useful friend, singe nobody dared to annoy one whom be 
honoured. with his оН He couldn't—or at all evente 
he didn't—defend me from Mr. Creakle, who wi 
with mo; but whenever I had been treated 
he always told me that I wanted a little of his pluck, 
he wouldn't, have stood it himself 
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CHAPTER VIII 


“Term at Inet came to au ond, and to my surprise and 
delight, I found myself inside the mail, and going home. Soot 
I was at our house, and when I set foot in the ball, many 
memories were awakened within by the sound of my mother's 
voice in the old parlour. Sbe was singing in в low tone. 

I beliaved, from the solitary and thoughtful way in which 
my mother murmured her song, that she was alone. And I 
went softly into the room. She was sitting by the fire, suck- 
ling an infant, whose tiny hand sbe beld against her neck Her 








eyes were looking down upon its face, and she sat singing to 
it, I was so far right, that she bad no other companion. 
p and she started, and cried out. But seeing 
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^" He is your brother," said my mother, fondling me 
"' Davy, my pretty boy! My poor child! This she was doing 
when Peggotty came running in, aud bouneed down on the 
ground beside us, and went mad about us both for a quarter 
of on hour. 

Tt seemed that Mr. and Miss Murdstone bad gone ovt 
upon a visit in tbe neighbourhood, and would not return 
before night. І bad never hoped for this. I had mever 
thought it possible that we three could be together undis- 
turbed, once more; and 1 felt, for tbe time, ns if the old day» 
were come back. 

Wo dined together by the fireside, Peggotty was № 
attendance to wait upon us, but my mother wouldn't let her 
do it, und made her dine with us 

‘Then we аё round th» fire, and talked delightfully, 1 
told them what в bard master Mr. Creskle was, and they 
pitied me very much. I told them what a fine fellow "Traddleg 
was, and what a patron of mine Steerforth was, and Peggotty 
snid sbe would walk a score of miles to see them, T took the 
little baby in my arms when it was awake, and омей it 
lovingly. 

Tt was almost ten o'clock, and I kissed my mother, and 
wont up-stairs, with my candle, before Mr. and Miss Murdstone 
саше in. 

I felt uncomfortable about*going down to breakfast in the 
morning, as I had never set eyes on Mr. Murdstone since the 
day when I committed my memorable offence. However, ss 
it must be done, T went down, and presented myself in the 
parlour, . 

He was standing before the бре with his back to it, while 
Miss Murdstone made the tes Не looked st me steadily ва 
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“Tam glad to hear you are sorry, David," he replied. 

The hand he gave me was the band I had bitten. I could 
not restrain my eye from resting for nn instant on a red spot 
upon it. р 

" How do you do, ma'am? " I said to Miss Murdstone, 

" Ah, dear me! * sighed Miss Murdstone, giving me the 
tea-caddy scoop instead of ber fingers “ How long are the 
bolic 





“ Counting from when?” 
" From to-day, ma'am.” 
“Ohl” said Miss Murdstone. '' Then here's one day 
ofr E 
I was not в favourite there with anybody. I felt that 1 
them as uncomfortable as they made ше. If I came 
into the room where they were, and they were talking together 
my mother seemed cheerful, ао anxious cloud would steal 
over her face from the moment of my entrance. (It Mr. 
Murjstone wore in his bost humour, I checked him. If Mise 
Murdstone wore in ber worst, 1 intensified 10) (I had регсер- 
tion enough to know that my mother,was the victim з; 
that she wns afraid to speak to me, or be kind to me, lest*she 
should give them some offence by her manner of doing во, and 
receive a lecture afterwards.) e 
In tbe evening, sometimes, 1 went and sat with Peggotty 
in the kitchen, There 1 was comfortable, and not afraid of 
being myself. Buv this resource was not approved of in the 











away, until the morning came 
id, " Here's the last day 001° and 
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(How well 1 reccllect the anniversary of my birth in Math, 
next! I smell the fog that hung about the place; I e now 
frost, ghostly, through it; I feel my rimy hair ‘att SA: 
my cheek; I look along the dim perspective of the schoolroom, 
with a sputtering candle here and there to light up the foggy 











10 was after breakfast, and we had been summoned jn 
trom the play-ground, when Mr. Sharp entered and snid:* 

“ David Copperfield is to go into the parlour.’ 

1 hurried away to the parlour; and there I found Mr. 
Croakle, sitting at his breakfast with the cane and a newspaper 
before him, and Mra. Creakle with an opened letter in her 
hand 

“ David Copporfield,” said Mre. Creakle, leading me to 
* sofu, and sitting down beside me. “I want to apenk to you 
very particularly. I hayo something to tell you, my child." 

Mr. Cronklo, at whom of cour T looked, shook his fal 
without looking at me. 

1 looked nt her eafnestly. i 

^" When you came away from home at the end of the 
vacation," said Mra. Qgeakle, after a pause, *' were they all 
"well?" After another pauso, “ Was your mama well?" 

I trembled without distinctly knowing why, and still 
looked at her earnestly, makingeno attempt to answer. 

~ Because," said abe, “1 grieve to toll you that I hear 
thie morning your mama is very il." 

А mist rose between Mra. Creakle and mo, and her figure 
“seemed to move in it for an instant. ‘Then І felt the burning 
tears run down my face, and it was stendy again. 

“ Sho is very dangerously ill," abe added. 

1 know all now. Е 

~“ Bhe is dead." $ 

There was no need to tell me so. *I had already broken 
ut into a desolate cry, and felt an orphan in the wide world. — 
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. + She was very kind to me. She kept me there all day, and. 

."ft me alone sometimes; and I cried, and wore myself to 

* aleep, and awoke and cried again. When I could cry no more, 
1 began to think. 

I thought of our house shut up and hushed. I thought 
of the little baby, who, Mrs. Creakle said, had been pining 
away for some time, and who, they believed, would die too. 
I thoüght of my father's grave in the churchyard by our house, 
‘and of my mother lying there beneath the tree T knew so well. 

Т left Salem House upon the morrow afternoon. I little 
thought then that I left it, never to return. 

When I reached home, I dropped out of the chaise behind, 
as quickly as possible 

I was in Peggotty's arms before I got to the door, and she 
took me into the house. Her grief burst out when she firat 
saw me; but she controlled it soon, and spoke in whispers, and 
кей softly, as if the dead could be disturbed. She bad not 
‘boon in bed, I found, for a long time. Sho sat up at night still, 
and wpiched. As long as her poor dear pretty was above the 

jd, she said, she would never desert her. 

Pro the funeral had Ьзеп yesterday, J could not recollect it 
better?) 

When we go out to the door, the Bearers and their load 
are in the garden; and they meve beforo us down the path, 
and past the elms, and through the gate, and into the chureh- 
yard, whore I have so often heard the birds sing on а simmer 
morning. 


me from every other day, and the light not of the same colour— 
of в sadder colour Now thtre is а solemn hush, which we 
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Wo stand around the grave. (The day seems different to) tfo 
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the lookers-on, І see that good and faithful servant, whom "of + 
all the people upon earth I love the best, and whom my ; 
childish heart is certain that the Lord will one day say, 
“ Well done |" 

lt is over, and the earth is filled in, and we turn to come 
away. 

Immediately after the funeral Miss Murdstone discharged: 
Peggotty. When she left for Yarmouth, I was permitted by 
Mr. Murdstone to accompany her. I was glad to meet шу 
humble friends again after my bereavement. Peggotty soon. 
married and I returned to Blunderstone after а short while. 
I fell at once into a solitary condition. Mr. Murdstone and his 
sister now avoided me. Even the baby had died. I was not 
ill-used, beaten or starved as before, but day after day, month- 
after month, I was coldly neglected. (What would I have given: 
to be sent to the hardest achool—to bave been taught something, 
anyhow, anywhere!) f 

One evening Mr. Quinion, a friend of Mr. Murdetone, 
came to see him. He lay at our house that night. , After 
breakfast, the next morning, I had put my chair &way, and- 
was going out of the-room, when Mr. Murdstone called ше 
back. He then gravely repaired to another table, while his 
sister sat herself at her desk. Mr. Quinion, with his bands in 
his pockets, stood looking oct of the window; and I stood: 
looking at them all. 

“Da said Mr. Murdstone, “to the young this is e- 
world for action; not for moping and droning inq 

—" As you do,” added bis sister. 

He gave her a look, half in remonstrance, half in approval, 
and went on: ia 

“I suppose you know, David, that I am not rich. At any 
rate, you know it now. You have received some considerat 

-education already. Education is costly’; and even if it were not, 


‘and I could afford it, I am of opinion thst it would not be at all 








advantageous to you to be kept at a school What 
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Jou, is a fight with the world; and tbe sooner you begin it, 
the better." 

(1 think it occurred to me that I bad already begun it, in 
my poor way) 

^ You have heard the ' eounting-house ’ mentioned some- 
limes," continued Mr. Murdstone. 

“ The counting-house, sir?" I repeated, 
** Of Murdstone and Grinby, in the wine trade," he replied. 

7 I think I have heard the business mentioned, wir," I said. 

“ Mr. Quinion manages that business," he returned. 

I glanced at the latter deferentially as he stood looking out 
of the window. 

“Mr. Quinion suggests that it gives employment to some 
Other boys, and that he sees no reason why it shouldn't, on 
the same terms, give employment to you," Mr. Murdstone 
resumed. '' Those terms are, that you earn enough for yourself 
sto provide for your eating and drinking, and pocket-money. 
Your lodging (which I have srranged for) will be paid by me. 
Bo will your washing.” 

~“! Which will be kept down to my estimate," suid his sinter, 

* Your clothes will be looked affer for you, too," sald 
Mr. Murdstone; “ ав you will not be able, yet awhile, to get 
them for yourself. So you are now going to London, Davi 








with Mr. Quinion, to begin tha world on your own account.” 4/7 


CHAPTER IX 





old house with в t-ite own, abutting on the water 
«e fhe tide was in, snd on ibe mod when the tide was ош, und 
literally overrun with rate. 
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An important branch of Murdstone and Orinby's trade wan 
the supply of wines and spirits to certain packet ships. 
I forget now where they chiefly went, I know that 
a great many empty bottles were one of the consequences 
of this traffic, and that certain men and boys were employed to 
examine them against the light, and to rinse and wash them. 
When the empty bottles ran short, thoro were labels to be 
pasted on full ones, or corks to be fitted to them, or seals to be 
put upon the corks, or finished bottles to be packed in casks. 
All this work was my work, and of the boys employed upon it 
1 was one. My pay was six shillings n week, _ 

On the first morning of my so auipicióusly beginning life 
on my own account, the oldest of the regular boys was sum- 
moned to show me my business Не informed me that his 
father was a Баги, ^ He also informed me that our principal 
associate would be another boy, whose father was a waterman, 
who had the additional distinction of being в fireman. v 





No words can express the secret agony of my soul ак I . 


sunk into this companionship and felt my hopes of growing up 
to be n learned and distinguished man crushed in my bosom. 
The counting-house wock was at half-past twelve, and there 
"was general preparation for going to dinner, when Mr. Quinion 
-tapped at the counting-house window, and beckoned to me to 
go in. I went in, and was intr&duced by him to а bald-headed, 
stoutish, middle-aged gentleman in в brown surtout and black 
tights and shoes. Я 
* This is Mr. Micawber," said Mr. Quinion to mo. 
“ Ahem! said the stranger, "" that js my namo." 
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* City Road. I shall be happy to call this evening, and instal 
you in the knowledge of the nearest way. 

I thanked him with all my heart, for it was friendly ip 
him to offer to take that trouble. 

Arrived at his house in Windsor Terrace, he presented me 
to Mrs. Micawber, a thin and faded lady, not at all young, who 
was, sitting in the parlour with a baby at ber breast. This 
buby was one of twins. 

There were two other children: Master Micawber, aged 
about four, and Miss Micawber, aged about three. These, and 
n dark.complexioned young woman, with a habit of snorting, 
who was sérvant to the family, completed the establishment. 

"е1 never thought," said Mrs, Micawber, when she came 
up, twin and all, fo show me the apartment, and sat down to 
lake breath, “* before I was married, when I lived with papa 
and mama, that I should ever find it necessary to take  lodger. 
> But Mr. Micawber being in difficulties, al! considerations of 

private fooling must give way.” 

T said, ** Ys, ma'am.” 

“ Mr. Micawber's difficulties are almost overwhelming just 
at present," said Mrs. Micawber; "' afd ых it is possible 
to bring him through them, I don't know." 

I believe that he waa in the Marines once upon в time. 
Не was а sort of town traveller for a number of miscellaneous 
houses, now; but mado little or nothing of it, I am afraid. 

. "И Mr. Micawber's creditors will not give bim time," 
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which was engraved '' Mrs. Micawber'a Boarding Establish? 
ment for Young Ladies": but I never found that any young 
Indy had ever been to school there; or that any young Indy ever 
came, or proposed to come; or that the least preparation was 
ever made to receive any young lady. The only visitors I ever 
saw or beard of, were creditors. They used to come at all 
hours. At these times Mr. Micawber would be transported 
with grief and mortification, even to the length (as 1 was once 
made aware by a scream from his wife) of making motions at 
himself with n razor; but within balf-an-hour afterwards, he 
would polish up his shoes with extraordinary pains, and go out, 
humming a tune with a greater air of gentility than qver. Mra. 
„Micawber was quite ax elastic. T have known her to be thrown 
into fainting fits by the king's taxes at three o'clock, and to 
ent lambebops breaded, and drink warm ale (paid for with two 
tea-spoors that had gone to the pawnbroker's) at four)! © 

In this house, and with this family, I passed my leisure 
time. Му own exclusive breakfast of а penny loaf and а 
pennyworth of milk, I provided myself; I kept another «mall 
lont, and a inolicum ‘of cheese, on a particular shelf of a 
particular cupboard, to sake my supper on when I came back 
at night. This made a hole in the six or seven shillings, I 
know well; and I was out at the warehouse all day, and had 
to support myself on that money all the week. 

Mr. Micawber’s difficulties were an addition to the dis- 
tressed state of my mind. In my forlorn state I became quite 
attached to the family, I have known him come home to supper 
with a flood of tears, and a declaration that nothing was now 
left but a jail; and go to bed making а calculation of the expense 
of putting bow-windows to the house, “in case anything 
turned up," which was his favourite expression, And Mra, 
Micawber was just the same. 

At last Mr. Micawber's difficulties "came to а crisis, | 
be was arrested early one morning. and carried over to the 
King's Bench Prison in the Borough. He told me, as he went 
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„эрі of the house, that the God of day had now gone down upon 


thim—and I really thought his heart was broken and mine too. 
But 1 heard, afterwards, that he was seen to play a lively game 
wt skittles, before noon. 

In due time, Mr. Micawber was ordered to be discharged 
under the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, to my great joy. His credi- 
tors were not implacable; and Мга. Micawber informed me 
that’ they had declared in open court that they bore him mo 
smalice. 

I said to Mrs. Micawber immediately after this: 

'' May I ask, ma'am, what you and Mr. Micawber intend 
to do, now that Mr Micawber is out of his difficulties, and st 
liberty? Have you settled yet?" 7 

Mrs. Micawber replied, “ My family are of opinion that, 
with в little interest, something might be done for a man et 
his ability in the Custom House. The influence of my family 
being local, it is their wish that Mr. Micawber should go dowa 
^o Plymouth. They think it indispensable that he should be 
upon, the spot.’ К 

“ That he may be ready?" I suggested. 

“ Exactly," returned Mrs. Micawber. '' That be may be 
ready, in case of anything turning up.” 

^ And do you go too, ma'am?" 

She shed tears as she replied 

"Т never will desert Mr. Micawber, Mr. Micawber may 
shave concealed his difficulties from me in the first instance, but 
his sanguine temper may have led him to expect that he would 
overcome them. The pearl necklace and bracelets which I 
inherited from mama, haveebeen disposed of for less than half 
their value; and the set of coral, which was the wedding gift 

of my papa, has been actually thrown away for nothing. But 

I never will desert Mr, Micawber. Мо!” cried Mrs. Micawber, 
‘more affected than before," J never will do it! It's of по use 
-asking me 17 
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1 felt quite uncomfortable—as if Mrs. Micawber supposed , 
l had asked her to do anything of the sort!—and sat looking Я 
et her in alarm. o 


o 





CHAPTER X 


Tbe Micawbers left soon after, and I too resolved tò rum 
Sway —to go, by some means or other, down into the country, 
to the only relation I had in the world, and tell my story to my 
aunt, Miss Betsey 

As I did not even know where Miss Betsey lived, 1 wrote 
* long letter to Peggotty, and asked her, incidentally, if abe 
remembered, In the course of that letter, I told Peggotty that 
Thad particular need of half a guinea. 

Peggotty's answer soon arrived, and waa, as usual, full of 
affectionate devotion. She enclosed the half-guinea, and tofd. 
me that Miss Betsey lived near Dover. I deemed this enough 
for my object, and resolved to set out in quest of my пуці, 

I left one Saturday, but was soon after robbed of my halt- 


transmission to Dover. I ran after him as fast as I could, bub 
І bad no breath to onl! out with. I narrowly escaped boing 
Tun over, twenty times at least, in half а mile. Now I lost 
him, 
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a . o I trudged on miserably, though as fast as I could, until 
I bappened to pass а little shop, where it was written up that 
ladies’ nnd gentlemen's wardrobes’ were bought, and that tbe 
best price was given for rags, bones, and kitcben-stuT. 

My late experiences with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber suggest- 
ed to me that here might be a means of keeping off the wolt 
lor в little while. I went up the next bye-street, took off my 
wnist-coat, rolled it neatly under my arm, and came back to 
. the shop-door, where it wan sold for ninepenco. 

I foresaw. pretty clearly that my jacket would go next, and 
that I should have to make the best of my way to Dover in & 
shirt and а раје of trousers, and might deem myself lucky It 3 
got there evon in that trim. 

A plan bad occurred to me for passing the night, which 1 
was going to carry into execution. This wax, to lie bebind the 
wall at the back of my old sehool which, I know, wa on the 
Dover Road. 

Ы It cost me some trouble to find out Salem House; but I 
found it, and T fouod a haystack in a corner, and I lay down 
by it. 


Sleep came upon me as it came Зо many other outcasta, 
against whom house-doors were locked, and house-dogs barked, 
that night—and I dreamed of, lying on my old school-bed, 
talking to the boys in my room. The warm beams of the 
sun, nnd the ringing of the getting-up bell at Salem House, 
- awoke ше next morning. 

1 got, that Sunday, through three-and-twenty miles on 
the straight though mot very easily, for [ was new to 
that kind of toil. . 





i 
principa ness. It had to be sold, after a good deal 
tos in a slop-sbop for only sixteen pence. 

2 d 
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At last I reached Dover and found out my Aunt' house 
after a good deal of enquiry. Tt was a very neat little cottage 
with cheerful bow-windows and a small square gravelled court 
or garden in front of it, full of flowers, carefully tended, and 
smelling deliciously. 

My shoes were by this time in а woeful condition. Му 
hat was crushed and bent. My shirt and trousers, stained with 
heat, dew, grass, and the Kentish вой on which I had slept, 
were torn besides, My hair had known no comb or brush since 
I left London. My face, neck, and hands, from unaccustomed 
exposure to the air and sun, were burnt to а berry-brown. In 
this plight, and with a strong consciousness of it, I waited to 
introduce myself to, and make my first impression on, my 
formidable nunt. | 

Now there came out of the house a lady with her handker- 
chief tied over her cap, and а pair of gardening gloves on her 
hands, wearing а gardening pocket like а tollman's apron, anl 
carrying в great knife. I knew her immediately to be Miss 
Betsey, for she came stalking out of the house exactly qs my 
poor mother had so often described her stalking up our garden 
at Blunderstone Rookery. 

I watched her, with my heart at my lips, ав she marched 
to n corner of her garden, and stooped to dig up some little 
root there. Then, without a стар of courage, but with s 
grout deal of desperation, I went softly in and stood beside her, 
touching her with my finger. *t 

* И you please, ma'am," I began. Е 

She started and looked up. 

“If you please, aunt.” . 

* Bh?” exclaimed Miss Betsey, in а tqne of amazement 


1 have never heard approached. iue 
7H you please, sunt, I am your nephew.” © 
"Ob, Lord!" said my aunt. And sat st down in the 

garden-path. ’ iNet, 
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+ "1 am David Copperfield, of Blunderstone, in Suffolk— 
where you came, on the night when I was born, and saw my 
ваг mama. I have been very unhappy since ehe died. I 
have been slighted, and taught nothing, and thrown upon my- 
self, and put to work not fit for me. It made me run away to 
you. I was robbed at first setting out, and have walked all the 
way, and have never slept in a bed since I began the journey.” 

My aunt, with every sort of expression but wonder dis- 
charged from her countenance, sat on the gravel, staring at 
me, until I began to cry; when she got up in a great hurry, 


- collared me, and took me into the parlour, Her first proceeding 


thera was to unlock a tall press, bring out several bottles, and 
pour some of the contente of each into my mouth, When she 
had administered these restoratives, as I was still quite hysteri- 
са], and unable to control my soba, she put me on the sofa, 
with @ shawl under my head. 

* After а time she rang the bell. “ Janet," said my aunt, 
heh her servant came in. ' Go up-stairs, give my compliments 
to Mr, Dick, and say I wish to speak to him." Mr. Dick 
was a distant relation of hers, whom his brother's unkinaness 
had thrown upon the charity of Miss Rgtsey. He was a good 
soul, but rather eccentric. 

My nunt, with her hands behind ber, walked up and down 
the room, until the gentleman esne in laughing. f 

“Mr. Dick," said my aunt, " you have heard me mention 
David Copperfield 2" 

“ Yes," he replied i 

“ Well, this is his boy, his son. He would be us like bis 
father as it's possible to be, if he was not во like his mother, 
pay . 








" Н son?” said Mr. Dick. ‘* David's son? Indeed!" 
* = Yes," pursued my aunt, “and he has done a pretty 
piece of business. Не lms run away. Now, here you see young 
David Copperfield, and the question I put to you is, what shall 
I do with bim?” 
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~ What shall you do with him?" said Mr. Dick, feebly, . 
scratching his head. “ Oh! do with him?” 1 

7" Yes," said my aunt, with a grave look, and her fore- 
finger held up. “ Come! I want some very sound advice." 

^ Why, if I was you," said Mr. Dick, considering, snd 
looking vacantly at me, * I should—'" The contemplation of 
me seemed to inspire him with a sudden ides, and he added, 
briskly, “I should wash him!" 3 

“Janet,” said my aunt, turning round with a quiet triumph, 
which I did not then understand, ^^ Mr. Dick sets us all right. 
Heat the bath!" t 4 

Janet had gone away to get tbe bath iv, when my aunt, 
to my gront alarm, became in one moment rigid with indigna- 
tion, und bad hardly voice to ету out, "' Janet! Donkeys!" 

Upon which, Janet came running up the stairs as if the 
house were in flames, darted out on m little piece of green in 
front, and warned off two saddle-donkeys, lady-ridden, that tad 
presumed to set hoof upon it. The one great outrage of my 
aunt's life, demanding to be constantly avenged, was the 
passage of a donkey over that immaculate spot. In whatever 
Oceupation sho wax engaged, however interesting to her the 
conversation in which sbe was taking pert, я donkey turned 
the current of her ideas in в moment, and she was upon him 
straight. « 

‘The bath was a great comfort. We dined soon after. 

The cloth being drawn, and some sherry put upon the table 
{of which I had в glass), my nunt sent up for Mr. Dick again, 
who joined us, when she requested him to attend to my story, 
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+ David's, son?" said Mr. Dick, with an attentive, puzzled 
ге 
| “Exactly so," returned my aunt. * What would you do 
with him, now?" 
7 Do with David's son?" said Mr. Dick. 
" Ay," replied my aunt, " with David's son.” 
"Obl said Mr. Dick. “Yes. Do with—I should put 
him to bed.” 


"Janet!" ried my aunt, with the same complacent 
-triumph that I bad remarked before, ‘Mr. Dick sets us all 
right. 1f the bed is ready, we'll take the boy up to it." 

My aunt wrote to Mr; Murdstone about me, and in due 
course he replied, to my infinite terror, that he was coming to 
speak to her himself on the next day. On the next day, my 
sunt sat at work in the window, and I sat by, counting the 
time rostlessly when she gave a sudden alarm of donkeys, and 

» о my consternation and amazement, І beheld Mins Murdstone, 
on a side-saddlo, ride deliberately over the sacred piece of groen, 
and stop in front of the house, looking about her, 

“Go along with you!” cried my дупі, shaking her head 
and her fist at the window. 

My aunt was exasperated by the coolness with which Misa 
Murdstone looked about her andel seized the opportunity to 
inform her who it was; and that the gentleman now coming 
near the offender (for the way up was very steep, and be had 

* behind), was Mr. Murdstone himself. 
" I don't care who it is!” cried my aunt, still shaking her 
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Murdstone struck at Janet with a parasol, and several boys- 
who bid come to see the engagement, shouted vigorously. 

Miss Murdstone, during the latter portion of the contest, 
bad dismounted, and was now waiting with her brother at the 
bottom of the steps, until my aunt should be at leisure to 
receive them. My aunt, a little ruftled by the combat, took 
по notice of their presence, until they were announced by 
Janet. 

“Shall I go away, aunt?" I asked, trembling 

"Мо, wir," said my aunt, “Certainly not!" With 
which she pushed me into a corner near her, and fenced ше’ 
in with a chair, us if if were a prison or а bar of justice, This 
position I continued to occupy during the whole interview, 
and from it I now saw Mr. abd Miss Murdstone enter the room. 

“ Oh!” said my nunt, * I was not aware at first to whom 
1 had the pleasure of objecting. But I don't allow anybody to 
ride over that turf": » 

“ Your regulation is rather awkward to strangers," said 
Miss Murdstone. 

x 9 it?” said my sunt, 

. Murdstone seemed afraid of а renewal of hostilities, 


t 














** I beg your pardon," observed my aunt with а keen look. 
“You are the Mr. Murdstone who married the widow of my 
late nephew, David Copperfield, of Blunderstone Rookery?'' 

“J am," said Mr. Murdstone. 

^ Janet,” said my sunt, ringing the bell, “ my cotapli- 
isses oie inl: НИ 

Until he came, my aunt sat perfectly upright and stiff, 
frowning at the wall. When he came, my aunt performed the 
ceremony of introduction. р 
. Mr. Dick stood among the group, with а grave 


attentive expression of face. My aunt-inclined hor had to 
‘Mr, Murdstone, who went on. — 
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+ “This unhappy boy, Miss Trotwood, has been the occasicn 
of muck domestic trouble and uneasiness, both during “the 
lifetime of my late dear wife, and since. He hae a sullen, 
rebellious spirit; a violent temper; and an untoward, intractable- 
disposition. Both my sister and myself have endeavoured to 
correct his vices, but ineffectually. I place this boy under the 
eye of в friend of my own, in a respectable business; it does nob 
please him; he runs away from №; makes himself в common 
vagabond about the country; and comes here, in rags, to appeal 
to you, Miss Trotwood." 

У '* But about the respectable business first," said my aunt. 
“If he had been your own boy, you would bave put him to it, 
just the same, I suppose?" 

"И he had been my brother's own boy," returned Mise 
Murdstone, striking in, ™ his character, I trust, would have 
been altogether different.” 

* ,'" And now, what have you got to say next?" suid my 
sunt. 

^" Merely this, Miss Trotwood,’ he returned. “I am here 
to take David back; to take him back unconditionally, to dis- 
pose of him as I think proper, and to feal with him as I think 
right. Is he ready to go? If he is not—and you tell me he is 
not—my doors are shut against him henceforth, and yours, I 
tako it for granted, are open to bim." —— 

** And what does the boy вау?" said my aunt, “ Are you 
ready to go, David?" ` 

_ I answered "' No," and entreated her not to let me go. 

"Мг. Dick," said my aunt, ‘what shall I do with thie 
child? ” , 

- Mr. Dick considered, hesitated, brightened, and rejoined, 
$ Have him measured for a suit of clothes directly.” 

She pulled me towards her and said to Mr. Murdstone: 

** You, can go when you like; l'll take my chance with the 
boy. If he’s all you say he is, at least I can do as much for 
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‘him then, as you have done. But I don't Ьойете a word ef, 
it. Good.byo." 

* You'll consider yourself guardian, jointly with me, of ' 
thia child, Mr. Dick," said my aunt, after they had left. 

"^ T shall be delighted," said Mr. Dick, '* to be the guardian 
of David's son." 

" Very good," returned my nunt, “ that's sottled. I hat 
been thinking, do you know, Mr. Diek, that 1 might call"him 
‘Trotwood? '* 

"Yes, to be sure. Yes. ‘Trotwood Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Dick. 





T Thus I bogan my пер Ме in, a new, name, and with 
D, everything new about Po i) 
TA Ser TA 
Ги CHAPTER XI 


( Trot," said my aunt one evening 
> Bhould you like to go to school at Canterbury? "" 
І replied that I should like it very much, as ib wha wo 


“ Should you like to go. to- 





"Т was not surprised by the,suddenness of the proposal, and 


said,“ Yos.” 
“ Good,” said my aunt again. " Janot, hire the grey pony 


‘and chaise to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, and pack up 


through 
* D o и said my aunt. “ Wo are. 


Mr. Wickfield’s rst." “icp lang oy 
. "Does he keep в school? Т asked, — 
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^. e “No, Trot,” ssid my sunt. '' He keeps an office." 
At leugth we stopped before a very old house at Canter- 
bury bulging out over the road. 
When the pony-cbaise stopped at the door, and my eyes 
were intent upon the house, I saw a cadaverous face appear at 
small window on the ground floor and quickly disappear. The 
low arched door then opened, and the face came out. №. 
Belonged to а red-haired person—a youth of fifteen, as I take № 
» now, but looking much older—whose hair was cropped as close 
аа the closest stubble; who bad hardly any eye-brows, and mo 
eye-lnshes. He was high-sbouldered and bony; and had e 
long, lank, skeleton hand 
* Ie Mr. Wickfield at home, Urish Неер? ” said my aunt, " 
“Mr. Wiekfield's at home, ma'am,” said Uriah Неер, 
^if you'll please to walk in there," pointing with his long 
band to the room he meant. 
* We got out, and went into his room, 
> “Well, Miss Trotwood," said Mr. Wickfield; for 1 x 
found that it was he, and that Бе was a lawyer, and steward") 
of the estates of a rich gentleman of the county; “ what wind 
blows you here? Not an ill wind, I hope?” 
" replied my aunt, "' І have not come for any law." | 
“ This is my grand-nephew,” said my aunt. 
3 Wasn't aware you had qne, Mise Trotwood,” said Mr. 
ree 














сонд Tave adopted bim," said my aunt, * and I have 
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ор 
not approve sof any of the -houses pro| 
Sl should stay with Mr, 
eld for 
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* Come and see my little housekeeper," said Mr. Wiokfiel™ + 





We accordingly went up а wonderful old staircase fato р 
prettily furnished room, with a piano and some lively furni 
ture in red and green, and some flowers, On everything there 
was the same air of retirement and cleanliness that marked! 


the house outside. 


Mr. Wickfield tapped at a door in a corner of the panelled 
wall, and a girl of about my own quickly out and 
kissed bim. On ber face, I saw a pets id sweet expression 
that I never sball forget. NET А 

This was his little housekeeper, bis daughter Agnes, Mr. 
Wiekfeid said. Мг. Wickfield had been a widower since ber 
birth. 

She listened to her father, as he told her about me, witb 
a pleasant face; and when he bsd concluded, proposed to my 
aunt that we should go up-stsirs and see my room. We ajè 
went together, she before us. | 
- My aunt was as happy as I was in tbe arrangement made 
for mo, and sbe left for Dover, without staying to dinner. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I entered on school life 
aguin. I went, accompanied by Mr. Wickfeld, to the mne 
of my future studies, and was introduced to my new master, 
Doctor Strong. 


Whatever I had learnt, bad so slipped away from 
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ihto them, and showed me what she knew of them and what 
was the best way to learn and understand them. 

Uriah was an articled clerk of Mr. Wiekfeld, and was of 
very industrious habits. Once I found bim working hard Inte 
at night. “I suppose you are quite a great lawyer?” I said, 
after looking at him for some time. 

Me, Master Copperfield?" said Uriah. “Ob, no! I'm 
a` very umble person. My mother is likewise в very umble 
person. We live in a numble abode, Master Copperfield, but 
bave much to be thankful for. My father's former culling wae 
umble. He was a sexton.” 

I asked Urinh if he had been with Mr. Wickfield long 

“I have been with him going on four year, Master 
Copperfield,” suid Uriah 

* Perhaps you'll be a partner in Mr. Wickfleld’s busin 
one of these days,” I said, to make myself agreeable, 
Ле will be Wickfield and Неер. or Heep late Wickfiel 

"Oh no, Master Copperfeld," returned Uriah, shaking 
his head, “ I am much too umble for that! If you would come 
and seo us, any afternoon, and take a cup of tea at our lowly 
dwelling, mother would be as proud of yourpeompany ws I 





should be." = 
wf seid I sbould be glad to come. L/P 
One morning, I met Urigh in the street. He reminded 


me of the promis I le. and bis 
mother: Saki, ith PUE pad Tae * you to 
keep it, Master Copperfield, we're so very umble.” 

I really bad not yet been. to make up my mind 


. whether I liked Uriah or him; and I was very 


doubtful about it still. Bul I felt it quite an afron to be 
ul abou - 
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We entered а low, old-fashioned room, walked straight 
into from the street, and found there Mrs, Heep, who was the 
dead image of Uriah, only short, She received me with the 
utmost humility, and said, '' Umble we are, umble we have 
been, umble we shall ever be. We know our station and are 
thankful in it.” 

Presently they began to talk about aunts, and then I told 
them about mine; and sbout fathers and mothers, snd then 
T told them about mine; and then Mrs. Heop began to talk 
about fathers-in-law, and then I began to tell her about mine; 
but stopped, because my aunt bad advised me to observe 
silence on that subject. (They did just what they liked with 
me; and wormed things out of me that I bad no desire to 
tell, with a certainty I blush to think of.) 

I had begun to be в little uncomfortable, and to wish 
myself well out of the visit, when a figure walked in, exclaim: 
ing loudly, " Copperfield! Is it possible? '" : 

Tt was Mr. Micawber who just happened to be passing 
that way. 

T could do no less, under these circumstances, than make 
Mr. Micawber known to Uriah Heep and his mother; which I 
accordingly did. 

*' Ma'am,” said Mr. Micawber to Mrs. Heep, with a bow, 

very obliging. What are you doing, Copperfield? 
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= Mr. Heep! Good evening. Mrs. Heep! Your servant," 
be said and then walked out with me. 

Tt was a little inn where Mr. Micawber put-up, and he 
occupied в small room in it. Here, recatibent on ‘а small 
sofa, underneath a picture of a race-horse, with her head close 
to the fire, was Mrs, Micawber. She was amazed, but very 
glad. to see me. 

“ I thought you were at Plymouth, ma'am,” Т said te 
Mrs. Micawber, as Mr. Micawber went out. 

Му dear Master Copperfeld," she replied, * we went 
to Plymouth. (But the truth is, talent is not wanted in the 
Custom House.) The local influence of my family was quite 
usayailing. to obtain any employment in that department, for 
в man of Mr. Micawber's abilities. In fact, that branch of 
my family which is settled in Plymouth became quite ee 
[o Mr. Micawber, before we Бай been tberé a week. 
such circumstances, we all сате back to London. Mr. Мы 
ber was subsequently induced to think that there might be an 
opening for a man of his talent in the Medway Сом Trade. 
Then, as Mr. Micawber very properly said, the first step to be 
taken clearly was, to come and see tho Medway. Which we 
came and saw. I say * we, Master Copperfield; for I never 
will," continued Mrs. Micawber with emotion, ‘I never will 
desert Mr. Micawber." 

We came,” repeated Mrs. Micawber, “and saw tha 
Medway.. My opinion of the coal trade on that river is, that 
it may require talent, but that it certainly requires сари]. 
Talent, Mr. Micawber "hus; capital, Mr. Micawber has not. We 
uw, Amel ads iei Medway; and that is my 
individual conclusion. bere, Mr. Micawber was 








probability. 
town, We bave been bere, three daya. Nothing has, as yet, 
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turned up; and we are at present waiting for a remittance + ‘ 


from London, to discharge our pecuniary obligations at this 4 
hotel.” 

I expressed my sincere sympathy for them and when I 
took my leave of them, they both pressed me to oome and 
dine before they went away. 

As I was looking out of the window that same evening, 
it surprised me, and made me rather uneasy, to see Mr. 
Micawber and Urisb Heep walk past, arm in arm: Uriah 4 
humbly sensible of the honour that was done him, and Mr. 
Micawber taking a bland delight in extending his patronage to 


Uriah 
I dined with the ut next evening, and I never 
saw anybody so thoroughly as Mr. Micawber was, down 


(о the very inst moment of iene, when I took в hearty 
farewell of himself and his amiable wife. Consequently, 1 was 
поб prepared, at seven o'clock next morning, to receive the 
following communication, dated half-past nine in the evening, 
a quarter of an hour after I had left him:— 


* My Drar Yooxo Емехр, 
. . 
"(Тһе die is cast—all i» over. Hiding the ravages of 


to contemplate, and bumilisting to relate, I have discharged 
miary liability contracted at this establishment, by 
a note of hand, made payable fourteen days after date, 
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4 though hia longevity is, at present (to say the least of 
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‘rate into the cheerless dungeon of his remaining existenci 
extremely problema! 


“ This is the last cõmmunicstion, my dear Copperfield, 
you will ever receive 





“ From 

. : “ The 

“ Beggared Outoust, 
“Wines Micawae,”* 





ms CHAPTER XII 





When,l left school, my aunt and I held many grave 
deliberatiéng oh the to which I should be devoted. At 
ins it was settled that I should be a proctor, Miss Betsey 
took me to the office of Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins in 
Doctors’ Commons. Мг. Spenlow informed us that the 
p was в thousand pounds. I could begin my month's 
pi L'however, whenever I pleased. My aunt took for me 
H set of chambers in the Adelphi, I was delighted 
with the place. Mrs. Crupp was to bë my cook, and expressly 
intimated that she should always yearn towards me as а son. 
One morning I received here a,note from Agnes inviting me to 
вов her at the house of ber father's agent, Mr. Waterbrook, in 
Ely-placs, Holborn. When I met her, she asked me if I had 
"seen 








“ Uriah Heep? ” said 1. " No. Is he in London?" 
“He comes to the office down-stairs, every day," re- 
turned Agnes. * Не was n London в week before me, I am 


wes; said I. " What can thet be?" 
"I believe he is going to enter into partnership with 








~ leave very much against my inclination. 
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“What? Uriah? That menn, fawning fellow, worm him- 
self into such promotion!" I cried, indignantly. 

“(Uriah," she replied, after a moment's hesitation. “ has 
made Wimself indispensable to papa. He is subt{e"andfwateh- 
ful. He has mastered pi weaknesses, fostered them, and 
taken advantage of them, until—to say all that Т mean in в 
word, Trotwood—until papa is afraid cf bin" bro 

Mrs. Waterbrook invited me to dinner-fíext day, and when 
I came, I found Urish Heep among the company, in в suit of 
black, and in deep humility. He told me, when I shook hands. 
with him, that he was proud to be noticed by me. There were 
other guests. But there was one who attracted my attention 
before he came in, on account of my hearing him announced as 
Mr. Traddles! My mind few back to Salem House. 

After dinner I was very glad indeed to get up-stairs to 
Agnes, and to talk with her in s corner, and to introduce 
Traddles to her. He was shy, but agreeable, and the saine 
good-natured creature still. As he was obliged to leave early, 
оп account of going away next morning for а month, I had not 
nearly 40 much conversation with him as I could have wished; 
but we exchanged addresses, and promised ourselves the 
pleasure of another meeting when he should come back to town. 
Т remained until all the copppany were gone. Conversing 
with Agnes, and hearing her sing, was such a deligbtful reminder 

me of my happy life in the grave old house she had made 
во beautiful, that I could have remained there half 
but, having no excuse for staying any longer, when t 
of Mr. Waterbrook’s society were oll snuffed out, I took 






















_ Uriah was close behind me when I went do i 
_ Asked him if he would come home to my rooms, and В 
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—1 don't like that you should put а constraint upon yourself 
to ask а numble person like me to your ovse."" 

“There is no constraint in the case," said 1. “ Will you 
come? " 

“I should like to, very much,” replied Uriah, with а. 
writhe. 

. * Well, then, come along!" said I. 
"' You bave heard something, I des-say, of в change in. 


my expectations, Master Copperfield,—I should say, Mister tt 


Copperfield? "' observed Uriah. 
“ Yes," said I, ** something.” 
^* Ab! I thought Migs Agnes would know of it! he quietly 
returned. ‘I'm glad to find Miss Agnes knows of it Ob. 
thank you, Master—-Mister Copperfield! ” 





cae (1 could have thrown my bootjank at him (№ lay ready or 


tho rug), for having entrapped me into the disclosure o! sny- 
thing concerning Agnes, bowever immaterial.) But I only 
drank my coffee. 

** What a prophet you have shown yourself, Mister Copper- 
field! " pursued Uriah. '' Dear me, what a prophet you huve 
proved yourself to be! Don't you refüember saying to ne 
once, that perbaps I should be a partner in Mr. Wickfield's 
business, nnd perbaps it might be Wickfield and Hoop? Yow 
may not recollect it; but when a person is umble, Master 
Copperfield, a person treasures such things ир!" 

- “I recollect talking about it,”* said I, ‘ though I certainly 
did not think it very likely then.” 

_ "Oh! who would have thought it likely, Mister Copper- 
field! 7" returned Uriah, enthusiastically. * I am sure 1 didn't 
myself. — o saying with my own lips that I was much 
ро umble. Bo I considered myself really and truly.” 

‘He sat, with that,carved grin on his face, looking at the- 
I looked at him. POSTS 
tbe umblest persons, Master Jo ”” he pre- 
‚ " may be the instruments of good. I am glad 
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to think I have been the instrument of good to Mr. Wickflel 
and that I may be more so. Ob, what a worthy man he 
Mister Copperfield, but how imprudent he has been!" 


“Tam sorry to bear it," said І. T could not help adding, 


rather т рар. оп all accounts.” 
diy so. "Mister Copperfield," replied Uriah. “ On 


all accounts, Miss Agnes's above all! You don't remember 
your own eloquent expressions, Master Copperfield; but 1 
remember how you said one day ir fybody must admire 
‘her, айй how I thanked you for it 

* Umble as 1 am," he wiped his hands harder, and looked 
ab them and at the fire by turns, * umble as my mother is, 
and lowly as our poor but honest roof has ever been, the image 
of Miss Agnes (I don't mind trusting you with my secret, Master 
Copperfield, for I have always overflowed towards you since the 
first moment 1 bad the pleasure of beholding you in в pony 
shay) han been in my breast for years. Oh, Master Copperfield, 
with what в pure affection do I love the ground my Agnos walke 
ont” 

Q beliovo Т nad a delirio iden of seizing the redehot. poker 
out of the fire, and runsing him through with it. (Tt went from 
‘me with a , like a ball fired from в rifle: but the image 
-of Agnes, outragéd by ко much ая a thought of thia red-hoaded 
; remained in my mind((when I looked at bim, sitting 
“ak if his mean soul ped hin body))and made 























‘seemed full of the echoes of his voice; and the strange 

(to which, perhaps, no óne is quite a stranger) that all this | 
occurred before, at some indefinites timo, and that I know | 
be was going to say next, took possession of me. 
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+ tha Д could have thought possible a minute before, whether he 
abad made his feelings known to Agnes. 

i " Oh no, Master Copperfield! "" he returned; “ob бене, 
uol Not to any one but you. You see I am only just dire“) т 

шв, from ; m met station. I rest a good deal of hope on her 

‘useful I am to her father (for I trust to be very 

cone to him indeed, Master Copperfield), and how I smooth 

the way for him, and keep him straight. She's so much 

* attached to her father, Master Copperfield (oh what a lovely 

thing it is in a daughter!), that I think she may come, on bis 

` account, to be kind to me," 

E fathomed the depth of the rasgal’s whole scheme, and 

understood why ho Isid it bare.) 97 








еў CHAPTER ХШ <> 


>, 
VT Mr Bpenlow was a widower with only one child 
daughter. After 1 had been articled, he invited me to spend 
^ wook-ond with him, We left the office one Saturday evening 
in his phaeton, and soon reached his bois at Norwood with 
* benutiful garden and а lawn. 
“ Whero № Miss Dora?" said Mr. x to the servant. 
~ Doral” I thought. “ What a beautiful name! '* 
"We turned into a room nea? at hand and I heard n voice 
зву, " Mr. Copperfield, my daughter Dora, and my daughter 
s confidential friend!" It was, no doubt, Mr. Spenlow's 
* — бојс, but I didn't know it and I didn't care whose it was. (3 
wis over in в moment. І had fulfilled my destiny. I 
captive and a slave. I loved Dora Spenlow to 
Bhe was more than human to me. She was a Fairy; a 


bs SR а выд vio when I had bowed 
and taurmured something, ^ have seen Mr. Copperfield before.” 
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“ How do you do, Miss Murdstone? I hope you ` 
are well.” She answered, " Very well.” I said, “How is! 
Mr. Murdstone?’ She replied, ‘* My brother is robust, I am 
obliged to you.” 

Mr. Spenlow, who, I suppose, bad been surprised to see 
чв recognise each other, then put in his word. 

"1 am glad to find," he said, ' Copperfield, that you and 
Miss Murdstone are already acquainted.” 

* Mr. Copperfield and myself," said Miss Murdstone, with 
severe composure, "are connexions. We were oni hily 
acquainted. Circumstances have separated us since. 

It did not occur to me to mention before this that I bad 
в letter from Peggotty while I was at Dover, telling me that 
there bad bean а sale of the furniture at our old home, and 
that Mr. and Miss Murdstone had gone away. 

We had а quiet Sunday, and departed early next moring. 
and I had the melancholy pleasure of taking off my bat to Dora 
in the phneton, ne she stood on the door-step with Jip, her little 
dog, in her arme. 

“I um delighted to see you, Copperfield,” said Traddles 
when I called on him text day. . 

“You are reading for the bar, Mr. Waterbrook informed 
me?" said I. 

“Why, yes," said Traddís, rubbing his hands, alowly 
over one another, "' I am reading for the bar. Tho fact is, T 
bare just begun to keep my tepon after rather & long dala, 
It’s some time since I was articled, 
bundmd pounds was a great pull. A great pulli" said 
Traddles, with в wince, as if be had had a tooth out, d 

*' You were brought up by an uncle?" said I. ! 

+ Of course I was!" said ‘Traddles, "Yes, І had qp 
uncle. He died soon after I left schoo}, and I wasn't provided 
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"1 had never been brought up to any profession, and at first I 
was at в loss what to de for myself. However, І began, with 
‘the assistance of the son of a professional man to сору law 
writings. Fortunately, I soon became acquainted with в 
Person in the publishing way, who was getting up an Encyclo- 
pedia, and he set me to work; and, indeed "" (glancing at his 
table), “I um at work for bim at this minute. So, by little 
апё little, and not living high, I managed to scrape up the 
hundred pounds at last. Now, Copperfield, you are so exactly 
what you used to be, with that agreeable face, and it's so 
«pleasant to see you, that I sha'n't conceal anything. There- 
fore you must know that I am engaged. Sophy is a curate's 
daughter; one of ten, down in Devonshire, She is the dearest 
girl, but our motto is ' Wait and Hope!’ This is the end of 
my prosing about myself, I get on as well as I can. I don't 
make much, but I don't spend much. In general, I board 
with the people down-stairs, who are very agreeable people 
indeéd. Both Mr. and Mrs. Micawber have seen a good deal 
of life, and are excellent company." 

" Mr. and Mrs, Micawber!" I repeated. * Why, I am 
intimately acquainted with them!" — , 

I bogged Traddles to ask his landlord to walk up, and Mr. 
Micawber came into the room with a genteel and youthful air. 
Nothing had yet ' turned up, ай Mr. Micawber was in want 
па before. Yet be insisted on my staying to dinner, but I 
declined the invitation. 

- Mr. Spenlow once invited me to join a little picnic on the 
occasion of Dora's birthday. My happiness knew no bounds, 
and I rode to Norwood in the,morning. Dora was sitting on a 
garden seat under a lilac tree, upon that beautiful morning, 
among the butterflies, in a white chip bonnet and a dress 
culestial blue! . ` 

7" You'll be glad to hear, Mr, Copperfeld," said Dora when 
he saw me, ™ that that cross Miss Murdstone is not here. She 


T ; 
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has gone to her brother's marriage, and will be away st leae», 
three weeks. Isn't that delightful?” 

І said I was sure it must be delightful to her, and all that’ 
was delightful to her was delightful to me. 

Mr. Spenlow now come out of the house, and we all 
walked from the lawn towards the carriage, which was getting 
ready It was to take the party out of town. 

Т shall never have such а ride again. L 

I don't know as yet where we went. [t was в green spot, 
on a hill, carpeted with soft türf. There were shady treon, and 
henther, and, as far as the oye could see, а rich landbcape. * 

Wo all unpacked our baskets, and employed ourselves in 
getting dinner ready 

After dinner Dora's health wus drunk. When I drank it, 
I affected to interrupt my conversation for that purpose. 1 
eye as I bowed to her, and I thought jt looked 





1 was happier than ever when the party broke up, 1 
returned to London the same evening, but paid another visit to 
Dora soon after, and Dora and I were engaged. menm 
letter to Agnes, in whjch I tried to maka her end how 
blest I was, and what.» darling Dora was, 

But Dorm stipulated that we were never to be married 
without her papa's consdnt, end were to keep our secret from 
Mr. Spenlow for the present. „/ © 
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» , for rent. Within a week another execution came in. It broke 
up the establishment, I have been living in a furnished apart- 

ment since then, and the Mortimers have been very private 
indeed." I waa shocked to hear this. 

{Ви à much greater shock was in store for me.) 1 went out 
one evening with Truddles and Peggotty, who had been living 
with me since her husband's death. When I returned to my 
sitting-room, I found my Aunt sitting on a quantity of luggage, 
» with her two birds before her, and ber cat on her knee, like n 

female Robinson Crusoe, drinking tea, and Mr. Dick standing 
* thoughtfully, with more luggage piled about him! 
“Му dear aunt!" cried І. “ Why, what an unexpected 


pleasure !"* 

М We cordially embracod ; and Mr. Dick and I cordially shook 
hands. 

" (I know my aunt sufficiently well to know that she bad 


sómething of importance on her mind, and that there was far 

more mutter in this arrival than n stranger might have supposed. ) 
I noticed how her eye lighted on ше, when she thought my 

attention otherwise occupied. 

„As I knew she would only speak ів her own good time, ] 
sat down near her. 

З Trot," said my aunt at last, when she had finished her 
tea, and carefully smoothed dwn her dress, and wiped her 
lips,“ have you got to be firm and self-reliant?" 

Г Боре во, aunt," 
Then why, my love," said my aunt, looking earnestly at 














me, " why do you think I prefer to sit upon this property of 
‘mine to-night?” ^ 

l shook my head, unable to guess. | 
Eis Jocause," said my sunt, “it’s all I have Because 
im my dear!’", 


and every one of us, bad tumbled out into 
Gd ty Farrel pen gine disk A 
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^ Dick knows it," said my aunt, laying her hand calmi ов 
«ву shoulder. "І am ruined, my dear Trot! All I have in” 

‘the world is in this room, except the cottage; and that I haves . 
left Janet to let.. ; 

I tried to ascertain whether Mr. Dick had any understand- 
ng of the causes of this sudden and great change in my aunt's 
affairs. As I might have expected, he had none at all. (My 
aunt, on the other hand, was in a composed frame of*mind, 
which was а lesson to all of us.) 

l soon came to the conclusion that the first step I ought 
мо take was to try if my articles could be cancelled and the. 
-premium recovered. 

I arrived at the office very early and sat down in my shady 
corner, looking up at the sunlight on the opposite chimney-pote, 
and thinking about Dors, until Mr. Spenlow came in, crisp * 
and curly. 

“ How are you, Copperfield?” said he. "' Fine morning 

“ Beautiful morning, sir," said I. ‘Could I say в word — ¢ 
“40 you before you go into Court?” 

"Ву all means," said he. “ Come into my room." 

1 followed him into his room, and he began putting on his 
gown, and touching himself up before a little glass he'had, © 
banging inside a closet door. 
a dp ^m sorry to say," ssid І, ` "Mas. I have nome. rather 


A E E pua uel Yo puli, Log 
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..— " It bas no reference to her health, sir," 1 replied. 
hna met with some large losses. In fact, she has v 
left, indeed. 
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warned by the blank expression of his face—'' to cancel my 
articles ?"" 
(What it cost me to make this proposal, nobody knows.) 

“To cancel your articles, Copperfield? Cancel? І am 
‘extremely sorry, Copperfield. It is not usual to cancel articles 
for any such reason. It іа not a professional course of pro- 
ceeding. Tt is not a convenient precedent at all.” 

I saw with suffigient clearness that the recovery of my 
aunt's thousand pounds was out of the question. In a state of 
despondency, which I remember with anything but satisfaction, 
1 left the office, and went homeward. 

I was trying to familiarise my mind with the worst, and 
to present to myself the arrangements we should have to make 
for the future in their sternest aspect, when a hackney chariot, 
coming after me, and stopping at my very feet, occasioned me 
to look up. 

< " Agnes!" I joyfully exclaimed, “ Ob, my dear Agnes, 
at all people in the world, what в pleasure to see you!" 

“Is it, indeed?" she said, in her cordial voice. 

. The day being very fine, she waseglnd to come out of the 
chariot, I dismissed the coachman, and she took my arm, 
and we walked on together. (She was like Hope embodied, 
to me. ) Ы 





had written to her that she had fallen into 
AME rey Agnes had come 
London to. 4 uni 
had ben » ta tie ay 
from the time of my taking ep my residence in Mr. Wickfield’s 
house. She was not slone, she said. Her papa was with her— 
and Uriah Неер. - орой 
“ And now they ase partners,” said L '' him 1'8 
" Yes," said Agnes. “ They have some business here; 
and I took advantage of their coming, to come too. "You must 
S not think my visit all friendly and disinterested, Trotwood, 
S107. - 
P EC 
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for—I am afraid I may be cruelly prejudiced—I do not like te 
let papa go away alone, with him." 

“ Does he exercise the same influence over Mr. Wickfeld ^ 
still, Agnes?" 

Agnes shook her head. There is such a change at 
home,” said she, " that you would scarcely know the dear old 
bouse. They live with ua now." 

“ They?" said I. ie 

"Мг, Heep and his mother. Не sleeps in your old room," 
said Agnes. 

We found my aunt alone, in a state of somo excitement, 
She told us how her financial ruin was caused by 7102180 
investment made without the knowledge of Agnes’s fathor— 
her “man of business." 

“ Doar Miss ‘Trotwood, is that all the history?" вм 
Арме. 

* I hope it's enough, child," said my aunt 

Agnes had listened ot first with suspended breath. Hor 
colour still came and wont, but now she breathed more freely 
1 thought I know why. I thought she bad had some fear that 
her unhappy father might be in some way to blame for what 
had happened. My aunt took her hand im hers, and laughed. 

"18 thot all?” repeated my eunt. —" Why, yes, tha 
mee * And she lived happy ever afterwards.” 77 


















ТЫ been thinking, ‘robwood,”* ssid рый 
that jf you had time—" Р 
"1 have a good deal of time, Agnes. I am always dis- 
engaged after four or five o'clock, pod T have timo early in the 
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P "' Dear Agnes!" said L * What should I do without you! 
* (You are always my good angel. I told you so. I never think 
« of you in any other lighi 
1 sat down and wrote a letter to the Doctor, stating my 
object, and appointing to call on him next day at ten in the 
forenoon 
A knock now came at the door. 

+ “I think," said Agnes, turning pale, "' it's papa. Не 
promised me that be would come." 

I opened the door, and admitted, not only Mr. Wickfield, 

` but also Uriah Неер. I had not seen Mr. Wickfield for some 

time. I was prepared for a great change in bim, after what 

I had heard from Agnes, but his appearance shocked me. 

"There waa an unwhglesome ruddiness upon his face; hie 

eyes were fall and bloodshot; and there was в nervous trembl. 
ing in bis hand, 

* Agnos softly said to him, ' Papa! Here in Miss Trotwood 
—and Trotwood, whom you have n for a long while!" 
and then he npproached, and Ugly gave my aunt hie 
hand, and shook hands more cordially with me, As I now 
looked at Uriah Неер, I saw his countenance form itself into a 
most illfavoured smile. Agnes saw it too, I think, for she 
ehrank from him. Б 

“ Uriah Неер is a great relief to me," said Mr, Wickfield, 
in n dull voice. “It's a load off my mind, Trotwood, to have 
such а partner, 

* (ihe red fox made him say all this, I knew. What struck 
me most was, that with the evidence of his native superiority 
still upon bim, he should submit himself to that crawling im- 
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CHAPTER XV TM 





Dr. Strong gladly appointed me his Secretary. Hia only 
regret was that he could not pay me more than £70 a year. 





home at nine or ten at night. 
' in being so closely engaged, and never walked slowly on any 
account, and felt enthusiastically that.the more I tired mysélf, 
the more I wag doing to deserve Dora. 

Burning with impatience to do something more, I went to 
soe Traddles. Ч 

Many men, I had heard, had begun life e» reporters to 
newspapers, and I asked bim how I could qualify myself for 
the pursuit of reporting the debates in Parliament, Traddles 
sow informed mo that a perfect and entire command of the 
mystery of short-hand writing and reading, was about equal in 
difficulty to the mastery of six languages; and that it might 
perhaps be attained, by dint of perseverance, in the courao of 
№ few years. 

*' T am very much obliged to you, my dear Traddles!" said 
L “T'I begin to-morrdw."” D 

^ Dear me,” said Traddles, '' I had no idea you were auch 
а determined character, Copperfield !'" 

We were invited once ‘again to Mr. Micawber's lodgings, 
and were glad to find this time that Mr. Micawber had got rid 
of his dust and ashes, and that something really had turned up 
at last. Г s 

Не was arranging to leave for Canterbury, and said, '" Му 
dear Copperfield, І have entered into arrangements, by virtue of 
у which 1 stand pledged and contracted to our friend Heep, te 
Мын, and serve bim in the capacity of—and to be—hia oof- 


Обь at Mr. Micamber, who greatly enjoyed my surprise. 

T stared at Mr. ? enj surprise. 
© Of my friend Heep,” continued Mr. Micawber, ^ who 
mn of remarkable shrewdness, 1 desire to spenk with all) 


в belt 
[^ E cM cC» 
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gu Fa 
. Passible respect. My friend Heep has not fixed the Potos Ў 


А 





remuberition at toa high а figure, but he has made а great deal, 
Tu the way of, in, from the pressure of pecuniary difi- 
culties, contingent on the value of my services; and on the value 
of those services I pin my faith.” 
^* What I particularly request Mr. Micawber to be careful /] 
' said Mrs. Micawber, { that he does not, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield, in applying himself to this subordinate branch of 
the law, place it out of his power to rise, ultimately, to the ~ 





top of the troe."") 


"Му dear,” observed Mr. Micawber—but glancing 
inquisitively at Traddles, too, "' we have time enough before 
u», for the consideration of those questions.” 

“ Micawber,” she retumed, “no! Your mistake in life 
is, that you do not look forward far enough. (You are bound, 
in, justice to your family, if not to yourself, to take in at s 
comprehensive glance the extremest point in the horizon to 
which your abilities may lead you." 


r. Micawber coughed, and drank his punch with an alr 
ot dedi estela glancing, at Traddlee, ва if he 
desired to have his opinion., á 

1 did not allow my resolution, with respect to the Parlia. 
mentary Debates, to cool. I bought an approved scheme of 
the noble art and stenography cost me ten 
od aispenco), and pie] ibd аЗ of RC brought. 


AS а few weeks, to the confines of disirnetion. è ~ 











Оса day, wha’ T won $0 V Conions. as omal, T found. 
Mr. Врепіо in the door-way, looking extremely grave, and 
talking to himself. 


d 2 
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Instead of returning my “ Good-morning " with his uswal 


Affability; he looked at me in a distant, ceremonious manner, 
and coldly requested me to accompany him to в certain cofee- 
house, which had a door opening inte the Commons, I com- 
plied, in a very uncomfortable state, and my mind misgave me 
that he had found out about my darling Dora. 

1f I had not guessed this, on the way to the coffee-house, 
1 could hardly have failed to know what the matter was ‘wiron 


I followed him into an upstairs room, and found Mise 
Murdstone there. 


“ Have the goodness to show Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr, · 





Bpenlow, " what you have in your reticule, Miss Murdstone,” 
I believe it was the old identical steel-clasped Фе of 
my childhood, that sbut up like a bite. Compressing her tips, 
in sympathy with the snsp, Mig Meme opened it and 
produced гру last letter to Dora, téeinink with expressions of 
devoted affection. Ч 


"1 believe that is your writing, Mr. Copperfield?" ‘said 
Mr. Bpenlow. 


Iwas very hot, snd the voice I heard was very unlike mine, 
when I said, "" Tt in, sje!" 3 
“If I am not mistaken," said Mr. Spenlow, as Miss 
Murdatone brought a parcel of letters out of her reticule, tied 
round with the dearest bit ef blue ribbon, ™ those are also 
from your pen, Mr. Copperfield? fox 
I took them from her with a most desolate’ sensation. 
"о, thank you!" said Mr. Spenlow, coldly 
cally offered them back to him. "I will not 
‘them, Miss Murdstone, be во gpod sa to 
had snatched my Inst letter 
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«When I got to the office, and sat at my desk, in my own 
particular nook, thinking of this earthquake that had taken 
* place во unexpectedly, and in the bitterness of. my spirit 
cursing Jip, I fell into such a state of térment al ера 
I wonder І did not take up my hat and rush insaüély to 
Norwood. The idea of their frightening her, and making her 
ory, and of my not being there to comfort,her, was so excruciat 
2 thot it, impelled me-to write a wild letter to Mr. Bpenlow, 
im not ts Viet upon her the consequences of my 
tiny. This letter I sealed and laid upon his desk 
* before he returned; and when he came in, I saw him, through 
the half-opened door of his room, take it up and read it. 
He said nothing about it all the morning; but before he 
"went away in the afternoon, he called me in, and told me that 
be believed he waa an indulgent father (as indeed he was), and 
I might spare myself any solicitude on Dora's account. ,/ 














ipe Mak РА 

- An unexpected calamity now befalls Dorn; Mr. Spenlow 
dies suddenly while driving home from town. She is over- 
whelmed with grief, and goes to live with her two aunte— 
Mies Lavinia and Miss Clerissa--maiden sisters of Mr. 
Spenlow. They refuse to recognise that Dora and I are posi. 
tively engaged, but agree to let me visit her twice а week. 
76: (Onco again, let me pause upon a memorable period of my 


fie. 
decade peste: seh I have attsined the 
of twenty-one. Q + 
__ С hove tamed that savage stenographic mystery. I make 
{ respectable income by it, and am joined with eleven others in 
veporting the debates fn Parliament for a morning newspaper.) 
I have taken with fear and trembling to I 





ax VK 
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and it was published in the magazine. Now, 1 am regularly 
paid for my articles. Altogether, 1 am well off. 

We have removed to a pleasant little cottage. My sunt, 
however (who has sold the house at Dover, to good advantage), 


is not going to remain here, but intends removing я 
still more tiny cottage close at hand. What does this porten 





My marriage? Yes! 

Yes! I am going to be married to Dora! Miss Lavinia 
and Miss Clarissa have given their consent. Sophy arrives at the 
house of Dora's aunts, in due course, and Traddles presents 
her, with grent pride, to us as well as to Agnes, whom I have 
brought from the Canterbury cosch. Agnes has a great liking 
for Traddles, nnd it is capital to see them meet. I fetch my 
aunt from her tiny cottage, We E the cbyrop in an open 
coach. The rest is all a more or lesf incoherent dream: a 
dream of their coming in with Dora; of our kneeling down, 
together, side by side; of Dora's trembling less and less; -of 
the service being got through, quietly and gravely; of my 
walking so proudly and lovingly down the aisle with my sweet 
wife upon my arm. 


The honeymoon being over, I found myself sitting down $s 

my own small house with Dora But we felt our 
of house-keeping, and bad our little quarrels. Whenever I had 
unknowingly wounded Dora's soft little heart, she was 
pathetic in her sobbing and bewailing that I felt miserablo, 
But my litle wile waa in such А На abe thought shad” 
that 


3 


I wus annoyed, and in such a state of joy when abe found 
I was not, that my misery quickly vanished. 
“These аге early days, Trot," my aunt once observed, 
year. 
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the qualities she bas, and not by the qualities she may not 
* bave. The latter you must develop in her, if you can." 
“I am very sorry," Dora once said. “ Will you try to 
"each ane, Doady?' 
"Op must teach myself first, Dora," said I “Tem a 
bad as you," 
" Ah! But you can learn," sho returned; " and you are в 
cleyen, clever man 1" 
"* Nonsense!" said I. 
" I wish," resumed my wife, after » long silence, " that 
‚ l eould have gone down into the country for a whole year, and 
lived with Agnes!" 
“ Why 80?" I asked. 
“I think she might have improved me, «nd I think 1 
might have learned from her," said Dors. 
“* All in good time.” 
a " Will you call me а name I want you to call me?" 
inquired Dora, witbout moving. 
“ What is it?” I asked with a smile. 
“It's a stupid name," she said, shaking her curls for & 
t. Child-wif 
‘Thus it was that I took upon mysélf the toils and carow 
of our life, and had no partner in them) We lived much as be- 
fore, in reference to our scrambling household arrangements; 
but I had get used to them, and Dore, I was pleased to seo, ` 
was seldom vexed now. She was bright and cheerful in the 
cns, ede esae pre denn TE 
old trifles. , I had по suspicion then that her health wae 


tailing. V 
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King's Bench prison. I road-the letter over several tinges. , 
Making due allowance for Mr. Micawber's lofty style of com. 
position, and for the extraordinary relish with which be sate 
down and wrote long letters on all possible and impossible 
ocensions, I still believed that something important lay hidden 
at the bottom of his roundabout commiuniéation. My impres- 
sion was confirmed when I consulted Traddles who had received 
a letter from Mre. Micawber, complaining of a sort of mental 
agitation from which ber husband had been suffering of late. 
We therefore agreed to see him punctually at the appointed 
place, 5 


"' Oh, you are in low spirits, Mr. Micawber,” anid Traddles, 
when we met him 

“Tam, sir," interposed Mr. Micawber. 

"Т hope," said Traddles, “it is not because you have 
conceived в dislike to the law—for I am a lawyer myself, you 
‘know,”” Ў, 

Mr. Micawber answered not a word. 

“ How ів our friend Heep, Mr. Micawber?" said I, after 





а silence. . . 
"Му dear Copperfield,” returned Mr. Mi , bursting 
into a state of much excitement, and turning “* You will 
allow mena a private indivi subject 
which has o to the desperation In my 
professional capacity.” ae K 
“ Tako me,” juod Mr. Micawber impatiently, ‘* down 


a turning, for, upon my soul, in my present state of mind I 
-am not equal to this !"" . 
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> . e "Madam," said Mr. Micawber after n few minutes, "I 
wish I had bad the honour.of knowing you at an earlier period. 
> [was not always the wreck you at present behold.” 
''I hope Mrs, Micawber and your family are well, sir," 
said my aunt. паунд 
Mr. Micawber inclined his head. — '' They are as well.) — 
mas," he ‘desperataly observed, -afler a pause: “as AUKSO YOA 
and’ Outonate can ever bope to be." mm 
v “Lord bless you, sir!" exclaimed my aunt in her abrupt 5 
way. " Whai oy talking about?" а 
“The а my family, ma'am," returned Mr. 
Micawber, “ trembles in the b: P 
Hore Mr. Micawber provokingly teft 
" Mr. Micawber," said I, “ what is the matter? Pray 
speak out. You are among friends.” 
"' Among friends, sir!" repeated Mr. Micawber; and all 
fio had reserved came breaking out of him. '' Good henvens, 
> it № principally because I am among friends that my state of 
mind is what it ix {iat is the matter, gentlemen? What ia 


p “et fie matter; buseness is the matter; 


i the matter; and the namo of 
Бо ameter mad А) meas Eyl 


My aunt clapped her hands, and wo all started vp as if we 
et è 


Eae A me i Eoi ber РЕ 
‘him, that we might come to something T'but he got 
“hotter and hotter, and wouldn't hear a word. 





Ни" 





е 


а ^ until I have—blown 

ént—Heer! (ГИ partake 
С mo one's hospitality, until d Mount 
‘Vesuvius—to eruption—on—s—the r) 


_ Witi this last repetition of the magie word that bad kept — 
^ him going st all, Mr. Micawber rushed out of the house; leaving — 





aa 
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us in a stato of excitement, hope and wonder, that reduced us 
to a condition little better than bis own. Immediately after 
a note was brought to me, in which Mr. Micawber requested us 
all to meet him at his old hotel in Canterbury, where he pro- 
posed to expose the misdeeds of Heep. Accordingly we four, 
that is to say, my nunt, Mr. Dick, Traddles, and I, went down 
to Canterbury, and Mr. Micawber appeared at the hotel when 
we had eat down to breakfast. E 

7" Now, eir," said my aunt to Mr. Micawber, ms she put 

, 9n her gloves, "' we are ready for Mount Vesuvius, or anything 

elso, us soon as you please.” 

^ Madam," returned Mr. Micawber, “I trust you will 
shortly witness an eruption. Mr. Traddles, I have your per- 
mission, I believe, to mention here that we been in eom- 
munication together?” 

7 It is undoubtedly the fact, Copperfield,” ssid Traddles, 
to whom I looked in surprise, | ^ и 

7 Mr. Copperfeld," continued Mr. Micawber, “ I would 
beg to be allowed a start of five minutes by the clock, and 
then to receive the present company, inquiring for Р 
gae the office of Wickfield and Heep, whose Hd 

am." рас) 









‘comprehensive bow, and disa; h 2 
When the time expired, we all went out together to the - 

old house. : 

_ We found Mr. Micawber at his desk, in the 


avy 3 cel 
With this, to my infinite surprise, he included un all in & 
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egiered in that house—and flinging open the door of Mr. 


* Wiekfield's former office, said, in а sonorous voice: 


^E 





"' Miss Trotwood, Mr. David Copperfield, Mr. Thomas 
Traddles, and Mr. Dixon!" 

Uriah was astonished to see us. '' Well, I am sure," he 
said,“ this is indeed an unespected pleasure!" 

Agnes was now ushered in by Mr. Micawber. In the 
meafwhile, some slight sign passed between Mr. Micawber and 
Traddles; and Traddles, unobserved except by me, went out. 

> Don't wait, Micawber," said Uriah 

Mr, Micawber, with his hand u ruler in bis, yeast, 
О dob belono бе dior; зка di ly coded, Ie 
опе of his fellow-men, and that man his employer, ~ 

^ What aro you waiting for?" said Uriah, “ Mieawberl 
did you hear mo tell you not to жай?" 

“Yes! " replied the immovable Mr. Micawber. 

Then why do you wait?” said Uriah. 
" Because I—in «hort—choose," replied Mr. Micawber, 








with a burst. m 
Uriuh's chooks lost wholesome palenoen, 
ill fatally tinged ia d them, 


*'! You are a ‘as dl] the world knows," be 
, with an effort at a smile, ^^ and I am afraid you'll oblige 
t rid of you. Go along! TI talk (o you presently, Ae" 
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gang. I'll ruin him, it you do. Now, соше!(1 have got song 

of you under the harrow.) Think twice, you, Micawber, if you 
don't want to be crushed. Where's mother?" he said. 
suddenly appearing to notice, with alarm, the absence of 
Traddles, and pulling down the bell-rope. '' Fine doings ins 
person's own house! " 

" Mrs, Heep is here, sir," said Traddles, returning with 
that worthy mother of a worthy son, "I have taken * the 
liberty of making myself known to her.” 

Who are you to make: yourself! known?" retorted 
Uriah. " And what do you want bere?” 

“Iam tho agent and friend of Mr. Wickfield, 
Traddles, in в composed business-like way. ‘And I have a 
power of attorney fro: him in my pocket, to act for Ыш in all 












Р 
drunk himself into в stage of га) 
said Uriah, turning uglier than before, “and it has Ween gob 
from bim by fraud! "' : 

™ Something has been got 





БЕ and lenvo it to me?" 


Mr. Mionwber, whose a ais Y tad restrained thus. 


for with the greatest difficulty, now burst forward, drew the 


from his breast (apparently as a defensive weapon), and 








m ЧЕРЧЕ 6 ZE А. 
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1318 sppewing before you to Pius de feta ie et 





^ consummate Villain ti ever existed, I ask no considern- 


“tion for myselt. The victim: from * cradle, of pecuniary 
linbilities to which I have been. ааа, 5; уе, et 
been the sport and toy of ai eese circums ^ 
Want, Despair and Madness have, collectively or г лаа 


been the ma of my career. 
"ла an acduimulation of Ignominy, Want, Despair, = 


ay Madness, оба the be ofero, as our lively neighbo < 
Gaul would ce appen the Firm, nominally atn ; 
\ 





ducted m m of Wickfield and— Hr, but, in 
Е a 


The et: in consideration of which I 


entered into the service of—Heer, (Mr. Micawber always 


ращщей before that word and uttered it with astonishing vigour) 
were not Pent AS the [uvm -two shillings 


aid aix per week. (T zs was loft СТР on the value 
of my professional ex орт m jay that it soon be- 
[d ent for me 'om— Hige— pecuniary 
ad Mra. Micawber, and our 

AS Res PEEP ES atat this neconity had 





‘been ao y— Heer? 


“I found that my services were constantly vae gio 


sition for the falsification of b the myi 
an it 


I will L УД 
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Му charges against—Her are as follows: =. 

First. When Mr. W.'s faculties and memory for business, 
"Became weakened, he obtained Mr. W.'s signature under such’ 
eiroumstances to documents of importance, representing them 
to be other documents of no importance. He induced Mr. W. 
to empower him to draw о thus, one particular sum of trust- 

у, amounting ix fouHéen, two and niné, 
inda i miss iw Rd business charges and E 
which were either already provided for, or had never really 
existed.” 

“ Ury, Ury! Be umble, and make terms, my dear! 
screamed Mrs. Hoep. 

^ Mother!" Heep retorted, ‘ will you keep quiet? You're 
in а fright, and don't know what you say or mean, Umble!" 
he repeat st me, with в snarl, " I've umbled some 
of ‘em for pretty long time back, umble as I was! wd 

: ber, genteelly adjusting his chin in bis cr 

presently proceeded with his composition: 

“ Second. Hesr has, on several occgsions, the 
my knowledge, information, and belief, éysidiiia i ^ 
to various entries, books, and documents, the signature 
Mr, W.; and has distinctly fraude e instance, capable of 
proof by me." м 

= Ury, Ury!" cried the DOM “be umble and make, 
terms. I know my son will be umble, gentlemen, И you'll 
give him time to think. Mr. Copperfield, I'm sure you know 
ibat he was always very umble, sir! " 

Mr. Micawber continued: , <=> 
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bouse, in consideration of a certain annuity, to be well and 
* o. Ьу paid by—Hrer. 

e now соіаи) Jt merely remains for me to 

te these аге) and then, with my ill-starred 

bo to disappear from the landscape on which we appear 

to be an шов”. УТ? 








Remaining always, &c. &c., 
e Witkmws Млолувия 


Much affected, but still intensely enjoying himself, Mr, 

` Micawber folded up his letter, and handed it with n bow to 
шу sunt, as something she might like to keep. 

There was, ns I had noticed on my first visit long ago, an 
‘iron safe in the room. The key was in it. A hasty suspicion 
seamed to strike Uriah; and, with а glance at Mr. Micawber, 
ho went to it, and threw the doora clanking open. It was 
айруу! 

* Where are the books? ™ he cried, with в frightful (аса, 
* Some thief has stolen the books! 

Mr. Micawber tapped himself with the ruler. "I did, 
when I got thé key from you as umunP-but a little earlier— 
qu "opened it this morning.” 

* Don't be uneasy,” said Traddlee. " They have come 
into my possession. I will take care of them, under the 
authority T mentioned." 

*' You receive stolen goods, do you?” cried Uriah. 

+ " Under such circumstances," answered Traddles, * yes." 
"What was my astonishment when I bebeld my sunt, whe 
had been profoundly quiet gnd attentive, make a dart at 

Urish Неер, and seize him by the collar with both hands! 
poe know what Z want? ” said my aunt. 


strait-waisteoatz" said he. 
EL property!" returned my aunt. "' Agnes, my 
: Jong as I believed it had been really made sway with 
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by your father, I wouldn't—and, my deur, I didn’t,’ even to 
Trot, as he knows—breathe а syllable of its having been 
placed here for investment, But now Т know this fellows , 


‘answerable for it, and I'll have it! Trot, come and take it 
away from him!" 

I bastened to put myself between them, and to assure her 
that we would all take care that be should make the D mp 
restitution of everything he had wrongly got. 

During the last few minutes, Mrs. Heep had been pred 
ing to her son to be “ umble "; and had been going down on 
her knees to all of us in sucéession, and making/the wildest- , 

Her son sat her down in his chair. ,/ 
V7" What must be done," said Traddles, * is this. First, the 
„deed of relinquishment, that we have heard of, must be given 
over to me nowhere. Неер, you must prepare to disgorge 
all thgt your rapacity bas become possessed of, and to make 
restoration to the last farthing. All the partnership books ада 
papers must remain in our possession; all your books -and 
papers; all money accounts and securities, of both kinds, In 
short, everything here.'" 

" Must it? I don't know that," said Uriah. “I must 
have time to think about that.'" . 

** Certainly," replied Traddles; “* but, in the meanwhile, 
and until everything is done to our satisfaction, we shall majn- 
tain possession of these things? and beg you—in short, compel 
you—to keep your own room, and bold no communication with 
any one." 

“I won't do it! '' said Uriah, with an oath. 

'' Maidstone Jail is a safer place of detention,” observed 
Traddles. * Copperfield, will yoy go round to the Guildhall, 
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as much as at any time of his mean life. He growled, 
* " Mother, hold your noise. Well! Let ‘em have that deed. 
a Go and fetch it!“ 

She soon returned not only with the deed, but also with 
the box in which it was, where we found a banker's book and 
some other papers that were afterwards serviceable, 

' Good!" said Traddles, when this was brought. ~ Now, 
Mr. Heep, you can retire to think.” 

Mr. Micawber's work was finished, and he returned home, 
followed by Mr. Dick, my aunt and myself. We were all very 

> grateful for what be had done. As this meant the loss of his 
appointment under Heep, our hearts were filled with sym- 
pathy for bis family. My aunt now suggested that he should 
migrate to Australia to try bis luek 

“Capital, madam, capital" urged Mr. Micawber, 
gloomily. 

e " That is the prineipal—I may way the only-difüiculty, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield,” assented his wife. 


^ Capital? " cried my aunt. “ But you are doing us a 
great wervice—have done us в great service, I muy say, for 
surely much will come out of the fire-*aüd what could we do 
lor you, that would be half so good ва to find the capital? ” 

“I could not receive it a» a gift," said Mr. Micawber, full 
of fire and animation; “ but if^a sufficient sum could be ad- 
vanced, fiye per cent. interest per annum, upon my 
personal 1 say my notes of band, at twelve, eighteen, 
and twenty-four months, respectively, to allow time for some- 
thing to turn T 














healthy? ", 
^ Finest in the world!" said my aunt. 









returned Mrs. Micawber “* Then my questipu 





ies would have a fair chance of e 
rising in the social scale?) I will not say, at present, might he 
aspire to be Governor, oF ing of that sort; (but would 
there be в reasonable opening for his talents to develop them- 
selves—that would be amply sufficient—and find their own 
expansion? '* 5. 

* No better opening anywhere," said my aunt, “for а 
man who conducts himself well, and is industrious.” 

“For а man who conducts himself well," repeated Mra, 
Mioswber, with her clearest business manner, " and is indus. 
trion ly. It is evident to mo that Australia is the 

te sphere of notion for Mr Micawber."" 

“ I entertain tbe conviction, my dear madam,” said Mr. 
Micawber, “ that № is, under existing circumstances, the land, 
the only land, for myself and family; and that something pf 
an extraordinary nature will turn up on that shoro.” ^ 

‘This conviction gradually gained ground, and Mr. Micawber 
prepared to anil for Australis with his family at the eurliest 

















ces of the country such, that ^ 


\ 


% 





{bak do the final Qlverrcalion Bf hug? 
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never could find any refuge büt in the grave.) I was to go 

* abfoad. That seemed to have been determined“among us from 

the first, on the advice of Agnes whose spirit pervaded all we 

* thought. {Т waited only for what Mr. Micawber called the 

“final pulverisation of Heep," Jand for the departure of the 

emigrants for Australia. Soon we came to Canterbury to meet 
Traddles. 

. Uriah was held in safe-keeping by Traddles and later by 
Dick, while an investigation into his fraudulent transactions 
proceeded. Mr. Micawber greatly helped Traddles in examining 

. the financial condition of Mr. Wickfield, which was really 
chaotic, =a rhost at 

V "Now, let me see," said Traddles, looking among, the 
papers опе day. '' Having counted our funds, and reduced te 
order A great mass of unintentional confusion in the first place, 
and of wilful confusion and falsification in the second, we take 
itto be clear that Mr, Wickfield might now wind up his busi- 

ness, and his agency-trust, and exhibit no deficiency or defalea- 
tion whatever,’ Beanies 20 

“Oh, thank Heaven! * cried Agnes, Г d 

“But,” said Traddles, '' the surplus that would be left as 
his means of support—and I suppose the house to be sold, 
even in saying this—would be во small, not exceeding in all 
probability some hundreds of pounds, that perhaps, Mies Wick- 
field, it would be best to consider whether he might not retain 
bis agency of the estate to which Һе has so long been 
receiver.”* 





1 ^^ I. ave considered it, Trotwood,” said Agnes, looking to 
X z ought not to be, and must not be, I 


see tin bon dre 


sir U 
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“ Have you thought how, Agnes?" I said. " 

" Often! I am not afraid, dear Trotwood. I am certain 
Ol success. Bo many people know me here, and think kindly 
Of me, that I am certain. Don't mistrust me. Our wants are 
not many. If I rent the dear old house, and keep a school, I 
shall be useful and happy." 

" Next, Miss Trotwood," said Traddles. *' That property 


sir," sighed my aunt. "(All I bave got to вау 
that if it's gone, T can bear jt: and if it's not 
gone, I shall be glad to get it back.) 

“It was originally, T think, “eight thousand pounga, 
Console?” said Traddles. 

Right!" replied my aunt 

** I can’t account for more than five," said Traddles, with 
an air of perplexity. 

"'—thousand, do you mean? ” 
‘common composure, " or pounds? 

“ Five thousand pounds,” said Traddles, 

“Tt was all there was," returned my aunt, "I sold three, 
myself. One I paid fom your articles, Trot, my dear; and the 
other two I have by ше.” ^ 

"Then I am delighted to say,” cried Traddles, beaming 
With joy, " that we have recofered the whole money!" 

“How so, sir?” exclaimed my aunt 

"' You believed it bad been misappropriated by Mr. Wick- 
field? " said Traddles. я 

“Of course I did," said my aunt, “and was therefore 
easily silenced.” т 

7 And indeed," said Traddles, “ it was sold, by virtue of 
the power of management he held from you; but I needn't sdy 

3 й signature. It was after- 








inquired my aunt, with ud- 
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. money (on general instructions, he said) to keep other defi- 
siencies and difficulties from the light.” 

: “Ha!” said my aunt, knitting her brows thoughtfully, 
«nd glancing at Agnes. '' And what's become of him?" 

"Т don't know. Не left here," said Traddles, '' with his 
mother, who had been clamouring, and beseeching, and disclos- 
ing, the whole time. They went away by one of the London 
might coaches, and I know no more about him.” 

“Do you suppose he has any money, Traddles?” I asked. 

. "Oh dear, yes 1 should think so," be replied, shaking 
bis hend, seriously. '' I should say he must have pocketed a 
good deal, in one way or other. But I think you would find, 
Copperfield, if you had an opportunity of observing his course, 
that money would never keep that man out of mischi 

Soon after the Micawbers' departure for Austri I left 

d, and for many months travelled with an ever-darken- 
fng-cloud upon my mind, Sometimes, I proceeded restlemly , 
from place to place, stopping nowhere; sometimes, I lingered * 
long in one spot. I had no purpose, no sustaining sou] within 
me, anywhere. 

" "I was now in а valley in Switzerlfod. I had come out of 
Ttaly, over one of the great passes of the Alps, and had since 
wandered with a guide among,the by-ways of the mountains. 
If those awful solitudes bad to my heart, I did not 
know it. I had found sublimity and wonder in the dread 
heighta and precipices, in the roaring torrents, and the wastes 
‘of ice and snow; but as yet, they had taught me nothing else. 

One evening I opened а packet of letters which had been 
‘awaiting me for some time, and read the writing of Agnes. She 
was happy and useful, and was prospering вв she bad hoped. 

* Bho gave me no advice; she urged no duty on me; she only 
told mo, in her own fefvent manner, what her trust in me was- 
She knew» (she said) how such a nature as mine would turn 
affliction to good, 
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I read her letter, many times. I wrote to her betor 1 - 
slept. I told her that I had been in sore need of her help; that , 
without her I was not, and I never had been, what she ' 
thought me. 

I resolved to remain away from home for some time longer; 
to settlo myself for the present in Switzerland; to resume my 
pen; to work w 

I worked early and late, patiently and hard. I wrote а 
Btory, with a purpose growing, not remotely, out of my experi- 
ence, and sent it to Traddles. He arranged for its publication 
very advantageously for me; and the tidings of my growing 
reputation began to reach me from travellers whom I encounter: 
ed by chance. After some rest and change, I fell to work, in 
my old ardent way, on a new fancy, which took steang 
possession of me. As I advanced in the execution of this task, 

1 thought of returning home, 





CHAPTER XIX 


I landed in London,on a wintry autumn evening. 16 was 
dark and raining, and I saw more fog and mud in a minute than 
I bad seen in a year. 

. For some changes in the fertunes of my 4riends, I was 
prepared. Му aunt bad long been re-established nt Dover, and 
Traddles had begun to get into some little practice at the Bar, 
in the very first term after my departure. Не had chambers in 
Gray's Inn, now. e 

" Good God!” cried Traddles, looking up, as I stepped into 
his room, *“ it's Copperfield !"", and rushed into my arms, where 

I held him tight. . 

"АЦ well, my dear Traddles?” 
All well, my dear, dear Copperfield, and nothing but good 








news |’ 
We cried with pleseure, both of us. 


vies 





< whe's behind the window curtain! Look here!" 
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*." To think," said Traddles, “that you should have Beet 
но nearly coming home as you must have been, my dear old 
boy, and not at the ceremony !'* 

7 What ceremony, my dear Traddles?" _ 

“Why, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, sticking his 
hair upright with both hands, and then putting his hands ob 
my knees, “ I am married!” 

+ ™ Married!” I cried joyfully. 

“Lord bless me, yes!" said Traddles, “by the Rev 

Horace—to Sophy—down in Devonshire. Why, my dear boy, 


To my amazement, the dearest girl in the world came at 
that same instant, laughing and blushing, from her place of 
concealment, 

+ It was a scene I could not help dwelling on with pleasure 
for а long time after I left. Traddles’ happiness often led me 
te think gloomily of the vicissitudes and separations that had 
marked my life. The memory of my miserable childhood was 
one day unexpectedly revived 

Mr. Chillip, the Doctor who attended my mother in her 
first confinement, had left Blunderstone six or seven years ago. 
and I had never seen him since. I now met bim опе day 
placidly perusing the newspaper in a London coffee-room, with 
his little head on one side, an a glass of warm sherry negue 
at his elbow. 

I walked up to where be was sitting, and sai 





° "I was aware that you sustained a bereavement, sir. 
some time ago," continued Mr. Chillip. ^'I heard it from 
your father-in-law's sister Very decided character there. 
sir?" 
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~ Why, yes," said I, " decided enough. Where did yeu 
аве her, Mr. Chillip?” 

^ Are you not aware, sir," returned Mr. Chillip, with his 
placidest smile, ‘that your father-in-law is again в neighbour 
of mine?” 

* No," ssid I. 

" He is indeed, sir!" said Mr. Chillip. ‘Married „a 
young lady of that part, with a very good little property, poor 
thing.” 

"1 was aware of his being married again. Do you attend 
‘the family?" Т asked. 

" Not regularly. I have been called in," he replied. 
“Strong phrenological development of the organ of firmness, 
in Mr. Murdstone and his sister, sir." Ё 

** And the brother and sister are pursuing their old course, 
are thoy?" said I. 

*] must say, they are very severe, sir, both as to this 
‘ife and the next.” 

“The next will be regulated without much reference to 
‘them, I dare say," I returned; " what are they doing as to 
this?” o 


Mr. Chillip shook his head, stirred his negus, and sipped it. 

“She was a charming woman, sir!" he observed in a 
plaintive manner. 

“The present Mrs. Murdstone?” 

“A charming woman indeed, sir," said Mr. Chillip; “ as 
amiable, I am sure, as it was possible to be! Mrs. Obillip's 
opinion is, that ber spirit has been entirely broken since her 
marriage, and that she is all but melancholy mad. And: the 
zt observed Mr. Chillip, timorously, "7 are great observers, 











suppose she was to be subdued and broken to their 
feta es Heaven help her!" said I. “ And she bus 
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К $ Well, sir, there were violent quarrels at first, I assure 
N you," said Mr. Chillip; '' but she is quite в shadow now. 
4 Would it be considered forward if I was to зау to you, sir, in 
, confidence, that since the sister came to help, the brother and 


sister between them have nearly reduced her to a etate of 
imbecility 2” 


1 told him I could easily believe it. 

* "E have no hesitation in saying," said Mr. Chillip, forti- 
tying himself with another sip of negus, " between you and 
me, sir, that her mother died of it—or that tyranny, gloom, 

' and worry have made Mrs. Murdstone nearly imbecile. Sho 
was a lively young woman, sir, before marriage, and their 
gloom and austerity destroyed her. They go about with her, 
now, more like her keepers than her husband and sister-in- 
jaw? That was Mrs. Chillip's remark to me, only last week. 
And I assure you, sir, the ladies are greet observers, Mrs, 
Chillip,” he proceeded, in the calmest and slowest manner, 
“quite electrified me, by pointing out that Mr. Murdstone sets 
up an image of himself, and calls it the Divine Nature. Мг. 
Murdstone delivers public addresses sometimes, and it is said,— 
in „short, sir, it is said by Mrs. Ghillip,—that the darker 
tyrant he has lately been, the more ferocious is his doctrine." 

* I believe Mrs. Chillip to be perfectly right," said I. 

“Mrs. Chillip does go so lar as to say," pursued the 
песков of little men, much encouraged, "that what such 
people miscall their religion, ig a vent for their bad humoure 
and arrogance." " 

I left for Dover next morning. My aunt and I, when we 
were.left alone, talked far inte the night. She told me how the 
emigfants never wrote home, otherwise than cheerfully’ and 
Борей Пу, and how Мг. Micawber had actually remitted diverse 
small sums of money, bn account of those ^' pecuniary liabili- 
ties," in neference to which he had been so business-like as 
between man and man. 
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"Апа when, Trot," said my aunt, patting the back jf 
my band, as we sat in our old way before the fire, '' when are 
you going over to Canterbury?” 

^ I shall get a horse, and ride over to-morrow morning, 

unt, unless you will go with me." 

“ No!" said my aunt, in her short, abrupt way. “1 
mean to stay where lam." 
“ Then, I should ride," I said & 

I rode away, early in the morning, for the scene of my oa 
school days. 

The well-remembered ground was soon traversed, and 1 
came into the quiet streets, where every stone was a boy's book 
to ше. I went on foot to the old house, and requested the new 
maid who admitted me, to tell Miss Wickfield that a gentleman 
who waited on her from a friend abroad, was there; and I was 
shown up the grave old staircase into the unchanged drawing- 
room, Everything was ла it used to be in the happy time. » 

The opening of the little door made me start and turn, 
Her beautiful serene eyes met mine as she came towards me. 
Bhe stopped and Isid her hand upon her bosom, 

“ Agnes! my dear girl! 1 have come too suddenly upon 














you 

“No, no! І am so rejoiced to see you, Trotwood |" 

'' Dear Agnes, the happiness it is to me, to see you once 
again!" 

She was so true, she was so beautiful, she was so good, — 
1 owed her so much gratitude, she was so dear to me, that 1 
could find no utterance for what I felt. I tried to bless her, 
tried to thank her, tried to tell her (as I had often done in 
letters) what an influence she had*upon me; but all my efforte 
_ were in vain, My love and joy were dumb. 

"And you, Agnes," I said, by-and-bye. "Tell me èt 
yourself. тену arde: fold ahe Aaa 
vM ere oe 
"Wot shal атт ehe answered, wi Bar etn 
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` smile. “ Papa is well. You see us here, quiet in our own 
bome; our anxieties set at rest, our home restored to us: and 
Y knowing that, dear Trotwood, you know all." 

Agnes had to leave me for a while in order to attend to her 
duties at the school she bad been keeping. 

Soon I met Mr. Wickfield who had come home from в 
garden he had out of town, where he now. employed himself 
altnost every day. He seemed but the shadow of his handsome 
picture on the wall, As T rode back in the lone night, the wind 
going by me like a restless memory, I feared Agnes was not 

` happy. And I was not happy 


TA CHAPTER XX 
"' I bave a letter from old Creakle here,™ said I one day to 


Traddles in his London house. 
“* From Creakle the schoolmaster?” exclaimed Traddles. 
“Nol” 

* Among the persons who are attracted to me in my rising 
fame and fortune,” said I, looking over my letters, ‘* and who 
discover that they were always much ‘attached to me, is the 
self-same Creakle. He is not a schoolmaster now, Traddles. 
He is retired. Ho is a Middlesex Magistrate." 

I thought Traddles might be surprised to hear jt, but he 
was not so at all. Е 
*. I continued, "Не writes to me here, that he will be glad 
tò show me, in operation, the only true system of prison 
discipline; the only unchallengeable way of making sincere and 
lasting converts and penitents which, you know, ia by Шаг 
confinement. What do you say?” А 
* То the system?” inquired ре looking grave. 

No. To my aechpting the offer, your going with 
melt? : > 


_ "1 don't object," said Traddlee. 
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“ Then I'll write to say so. You eae pel E, A 


at his hands?” 

"< Perfectly,” said Traddles 

“ Yet, if you'll read his letter, you'll find he is the tenderest * 
of men to prisoners convicted of the whole calendar of felonies,” 
said I; "(though I can't find that his tenderness extends to any 
other class of created beings.” 

We arranged the time of dur visit, and I wrote scoordingly, 
to Mr, Creakle that evening. 

On the appointed day Traddles and 1 repaired до „the prison 
where Mr. Creakle was powerful, It was an immerse and solid 
building, «Зоб б. в vast expense. In the office we were 
introduced to our old schoolmaster who was one of s group 
composed of two or three of-the busier sort of magistrates, and 
some visitors they had brought 

e received me like » man who had formed my mind in 
dile years, and had always loved me tenderly. Оп my 
ри Traddles, Mr. Creakle expressed, in like manner, 
but in an inferior degree, that he had always been Traddles 
guide, philosopher, and friend. Our venerable inatridtor Wis 
great deal older, and ngt improved in appearance His (асе 
was as fiery as ever. 

After some conversation mong these gentlemen, from 
which I might have supposed that there was nothing in the 
world to be Vichy taten into account but the supreme 
comfort of prisoners, at any expense, and nothing on the wide 


earth to be done outside prison-doors, we began our inspection." 


It being then just dinner-time, we went first into the great 
Kitchen, where every prisoner's gine m eoe И 
set out separatel; in his cell), witht the 
regolarity and дем [nio TE т learned that the 
*' system “ required high living. 


" Неа 
1 inquired of Mr. Creakie and his friends what жеге supposed 


do be the main advantages of thin all-governing and universally 











« 
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' overriding system? I found them tc be the perfect isolation of 
p¥soners—so that no one man in confinement there, knew 
aüything about another—and the reduction of prisoners to в 
wholesome state of mind, leading to sincere contrition and. 
repentance. 

I found a vast amount of profession, varying very little in 
character: varying very little (which I thought exceedingly 
suspicious) even in words. Above all, I found that the most 
professing men were the greatest objects of interest; snd that 
their conceit, their vanity, their want of excitement, and their 
love of deception (which many of them possessed to an almost 
incredible extent, as their histories showed), all prompted these 
professions, and were all gratified by them. 

. However, I heard во repeatedly, in the course of our goings 
to%nd fro, of a certain Number Twenty Seven, who was ihe 
favourite, and who really appeared to be a Model Prisoner, tbat 
I resolved to suspend my judgment until I should see Twenty 
Sven, I heard «o much of Twenty Seven, of his pious ad- 
mpnitions to everybody around him, and of the beautiful letters 
he constantly wrote to his mother (whom he seemed to consider 
in a very bad way), that I became quite impatient to see him. 

* +I bad to restrain my impatience 3% some time, on account 
of Twenty Seven being reserved for a concluding effect, But 
at Inst we came to the door of hjs cell; afd Mr. Creakle, looking 
through a little hole in it, reported to us, in a state of the 
greatest admiration, that he was reading a Hymn Book. 

. There was such a rush of heads immediately, to see Number 
‘Twenty Seven reading his Hymn Book, that the little hole wae 
blocked up, six or seven heads deep. To remedy this incon- 
venience, and give us an oppqrtunity of conversing with Twenty 
Seven in all his purity, Mr. Creakle directed the door of the 
call to be unlocked, and Twenty Seven to be invited out into 
the passage. This was done; and whom should Traddles and. 

T then behold, to our amazement, in his converted Number 
‘Twenty Seven, but Unan Here 1 
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He knew us directly; and said, as he came out—with (ре. а 
old writhe,— f 

'" How do you do, Mr. Copperfield? How do you do, Mr. 
Traddles?" t ^ 


This recognition caused a general admiration in the party. 
1 rather thought that every one was struck by his not being 
proud, and taking notice of us. 

“ Well, Twenty Seven," said Mr. Oreakle, mountfuily 
admiring him. '' How do you find yourself to-day?" 

“Iam very umble, sir!" replied Uriah Heep. 

“You are always so, Twenty Seven," said Mr. Creakle. 

Here, another gentleman asked, with extreme anxiety, 
* Are you quite comfortable?" 

*' Yos, I thank you, sir!" said Uriah Heep, looking in ti 





direction. " Far more comfortable here, than ever I 
outside. I see my follies now, sir. That's what makes me 
comfortable. * 


Several gentlemen wore much affected; end a а. « 
questioner, forcing himself to the front, inquired with extreme 
feeling, '' How do you find the beet?" 
7 replied Uriah, glancing in the now 
direction of this voice, “ib wns tougher yesterday than I culd 
wish; but it's my duty to bear. I have committed follies, 
gentlemen,” said Uriah, looking sound with a meek smile, “ and 
E ought tc bear the consequences without repining.” 
“ You are quite changed?" said Mr. Creakle. ane 
^^ ОБ dear, yes, sir!” cried this hopeful penitent 



















* You wouldn't relapse, if you were going out?” naked у. 
-somebody else. ож 
“Oh de-ar no, sir!" z х 

i "Меш" said Mr. Creakle, ^* this is very gratifying. * £ You 
я avé addressed Mr. Copperield, Twenty Seven Do you wish 
c anything further to im . 
5 UHR St me a ne tne bl T ame p end at 
changed, Mr. Copperfield,” aid sinh, sig ob mo jt Er 3 


je 4 T SUE. 
E ataca a а Вор 


*para!lel, which T shall not record. 
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$ villanous look I never saw, even on his visage. " You 
ek me when, in spite of my follies, I was umble among them 
hat was proud, and meek among them that was violent—you 
was violent to me yourself, Mr. Copperfield. Once, you steusk 
me à blow in the face, you know." ду 
General commiseration. Several indignant glances directed 
at ye? 

“ But Т forgive you, Mr. Copperfield,” said Uriah, making 
his forgiving nature the subject of a most impious and awful 
"ТТ forgive everybody. It 
would ill become me to bear malice. Т freely forgive you, вой 
I hope you'll curb your passions in future. I hope Mr. W. 
wilkgepent, and Miss W., and all of that sinful lot. You've 
in iek waite wma Т hope it may do you good; but 
you'd’ better have come here. Mr. W, had better have come 
here, and Miss W. too. The best wish I could give you, Mr. 
Copperfield, and give all of you gentlemen, is, that you could 
be look up and brought here. When I think of my past follies, 
and my present state, I am sure it would be best for you. T 
pity gll who ain't brought here! "— , 

* He snenked back into his cell, affidst a little chorus of 
approbation; and both Traddles: and Т experienced a great relief 
whet he was locked in. . 

7" Do you know," said I to a Warder as we walked along 
the passage, '" what felony was Number Twenty Se 
"дут?" t 
c> The answer was that it was a Bank case. 

















sum, Sentence, transpogtation for life." 
E u s, CHAPTER XXI 
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soundest judgment; and my worldly affairs were pros 

Thad been at home about iwo months. I had 
Agues frequently. 

16 was a cold harsh winter day when I rode to Canterbury 
this time. I found Agnes alone. Having welcomed me as 
usual, she took her work-basket and sat in one of the,old. 
fashioned windows. 

I sat beside her on the window-sent. As I looked at her 
beautiful face, observant of her work, she raised her mil cléar. 
eyes, and saw that I was looking at ber. 

“ You are thoughtful to-day, ‘Trotwood |"* 

** Agnes, shall I tell you what about? I came to tell 

She put aside her work, as she used to do when wefware 
seriously discussing anything; and gave mo her whole attention 

í: My dear Agnes, do you doubt my being true to you? 

“No!” she answered, with a look of astonishment. - / 

"t Agnes! Ever my guide and best support! If you bhad 
been more mindful of youréelf, and less of me, when we grew 
up here together, I think my heedless fancy never would have 
wandered from you. “When I loved Dora—fondly, Agnes, ;ав 
you know——"" = 

“Yes!” she cried, earnegtly. “I am glad to know it!" 

“ When I loved her—even then, my love wculd have been 
incomplete, without your sympathy. I had it, and it ‘was 
perfected. And when I lost her, Agnes, what should I haye 
been without you, still! I went away, dear Agnes, loving you 
I stayed away, loving you, I seared home, loving you!" 

ety OE 


matters. Не had managed for me, in my absence, witi 3 











but there is one thing I must say." 
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fO Dearest, what?” 


She laid her gentle bands upon my shoulder, and looked 
calmly in my face. 


“ Do you know, yet, what it is?” 


4 "І am afraid to speculate on what it № Tell me, my 
dear.” 
^» ` "Ihave loved you all my lifel'" 
] We were married within в fortnight. Traddles and Sophy, 


and Doctor and Mrs. Strong, were the only gueste at our quiet 
wedding. We left them full of joy, and drove away together. 
' Dearest husband!" said Agnes. " Now that I may call 
x by that namo, I have one thing more to tell you," 








"' Let me hear it." 
Tt grows out of the night when Dora died. She sent you 











for 
Sho did 
ь } "She told me that she left me something Can you 
think what it was?” ` 


ў \ I believed I could - 
> “She told me that ghe made p last request to me, and 
dett me в Inst charge." е Я 
(7. "And it was——" ‚5 
3 d^ That only I would оору thie vacant place.” 
Ф And Agnes wept; and I wept with bor, though we were 
v so happy. is 








